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lelene Ufkes is first worker sent overseas by the Luther League. See page 8 
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WHENEVER we girls question dad’s advice 
he says, “Just trust my judgment now... . 
I’ll think of a reason later.” 

Sometimes we don’t get his “reason” for 
several weeks. That’s because he looks for 
an illustration to go along with it. I re- 
member one time we wanted to go to a 
barn dance. 

When we named our escorts he said we’d 
better not plan on going. “Sure the B... 
boys don’t do anything actually wrong,” 
he replied to our arguments, “but they 
skate on mighty thin ice sometimes.” 

We grumbled but cancelled our dates. 


A WEEK LATER dad took us along to in- 
spect a bridge that was being rebuilt. 
Dad’s on the county road commission. As 
we approached he pointed to a workman 
removing a sign on the bridge. 
“Warning—capacity five tons.” 

“Won’t need that any longer,’ dad ex- 


It read, 


Dad had a Reason 


plained. “The county engineer said th 
old bridge would stand five and a hal 


.tons but we’re rebuilding because tha 


half-ton doesn’t allow enough margin feo 
unforeseeable strain or emergency.” 


HE LOOKED PLEASED and we knew he’ 
found an illustration. “You know,” he be 
gan, “young people are like bridges. Som 
of them, the B .. . boys for instance, don 
allow enough margin. They go to club 
that just escape being objectionable, the 
skid the wheels at a ‘stop’ street instea 
of being cautious, they bring you hom 
on the dot of 12 o’clock instead of a fey 
minutes before. 

“In fact,” he concluded, “they leave s 
little margin in their behavior that it’s har 
to tell whether they are good or bad com 
panions. I want my daughters to. go witl 
young men who don’t need signs. They’r 
‘safe’ under any strain.” 
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From east of the iron curtain 

Many at the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion meeting seemed out of place. Men 
who had survived years in concentra- 
tion camps, men now living east of the 
iron curtain needed no longer speak in 
whispers. On the peaceful university 
campus in the shadow of Lund’s 12th- 
century cathedral they could talk freely 
with delegates from around the world 
about the Christian answers to the 
storm-cloud questions of this day. 


From Germany had come 55 church-. 


men, representing almost every segment 
of Lutheranism in that country. They 
were the largest group of Protestants to 
travel over the border of their land 
since 1933. A dozen of them came from 
the Russian zone, and it was this group 
which received exit permits most 
promptly. A few of the representatives 
from western zones were still waiting 
for final clearance within 10 minutes 
of the time for departure. 

Hans Asmussen, chancellor of EKD 
.. . Otto Dibelius, bishop of Berlin and 
Brandenburg... Hanns Lilje, bishop of 
Hannover ... Wilhelm Staelin, bishop 
of Oldenburg .. . Eugen Gerstenmaier, 
chief executive of Hilfswerke ... Hans 
Meiser, bishop of Bavaria . . . Professor 
Ernst Sommerlath of Leipzig University 
were among the 55 Germans. A dozen 
of these men had been Nazi prisoners 
at the end of the war. 

In a formal procession into Lund 
Cathedral marched the archbishop-in- 
exile of the Church of Lat 7ia and bish- 
ops of the Estonian and Lithuanian 
churches. Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary sent their Lutheran bishops 
and leading laymen. 

There were dark-skinned delegates 
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IN THE NEW: 


from India and British Guiana, 
representatives of Argentina, § 
Africa, and Madagascar. Dr. Peng 
president of the Lutheran Churdl 
China, was among the delegates, — 


Lutheran Leaders 

Varied nationalities represented 
the newly organized executive comr 
tee is indicative of the scope of 
Federation. From Sweden comes F 
fessor Anders Nygren, president. 
Hungary comes Bishop Lajos Ord 
vice president. From America are | 
Abdel Ross Wentz, vice president, af! 
Dr. Ralph H. Long, treasurer. | 

Others on the committee are: Bisht 
Johs Smemo, Kristiansand, Norwaj 
Archbishop Aleksi Lehtonen, T: 
Finland; Dr. Alfred T. Jorgens 
Copenhagen, Denmark; Bishop Har 
Lilje, Hannover, Germany; Bishop Hé 


Archbishop T. Grunberg 
. out of place 


The Luthera 


President Peng Fu 
... Oriental Lutheranism 


siser, Munich, Germany; Professor 
Inst Sommerlath, Leipzig, Germany; 
shop N. Beste, Schwerin (Mecklen- 
rg), Germany; Archbishop-in-exile 
odor Grunberg of the Church of 
itvia, now living as a displaced per- 
in in Esslingen, Germany; President 
narles Delbruck, Valentigney, France; 
stor J. Lakra, Bihar, North India; 
ir. J. A. Aasgaard, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
r. Franklin Clark Fry, New York City. 


o egotism or indifference 

Soon after 12 o’clock noon, June 30, 
.rchbishop Eidem clapped his hands for 
ttention in the Great Hall of the Stu- 
ent Building of the Lund University. 
fe made a brief address of welcome. 
The 12 years (since the last Lutheran 
Vorld Convention) have been very 
ong, dark, and difficult,” he reminded 
he assembly. “It is important that we 
neet this year,” he went on. “We be- 
ong to each other through the Chris- 
ian inheritance we have received in 
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the Reformation of the church. 

“We must not apply a Lutheran 
egotism or indifference toward our sis- 
ter churches. Christ is our Lord,” he 
continued. “We must deepen the spirit 
of the Lutheran World Federation to 
promote universal Christian under- 
standing and co-operation. 

“It is important to point out,” said 
the Archbishop, “that we cannot expect 
overwhelming and ‘extraordinary re- 
sults from the meeting this year. We 
can merely establish principles by which 
we shall solve problems.” 

This is the first large world gathering 
of Christians which has been fully open 
to the press, said the Archbishop, be- 
cause—he said frankly—it is impossible 
to keep such large sessions private. We 
are seeking both liberty and publicity 
in facing world problems. 


Call to arms 

Then followed a trumpet call to battle, 
sounded by Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, 
Federation executive secretary. His 
two years of observing smouldering 
European conditions with the Recon- 
struction Department of the World 
Council of Churches had made him 
eager for Lutheran action. 

“Our warfare,’ he declared, “must 
take on a new vigor. The world is aflame 
with hate. Materialism, secularism, 
nihilism, and new ‘isms’ are declaring 
war on the Christian church. Com- 
placency or compromise on the part of 
Christians will certainly usher in a new 
‘dark age.’ .. . The Battle Hymn of the 
Reformation must take on a new mean- 
ing today.” 

Plan of campaign was outlined under 
three headings. First, the executive 
stated, “our provincialism must come 
to an end. ... We dare not allow Satan 
to divide and rule and thus ruin. We 
have held to our common confessions. 
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We will not surrender them now for any 
temporary advantages, no matter how 
tempting they may be. Unity must be 
the watchword.” 

Second, the Lutheran church should 
make its proper contribution to the for- 
mation and life of the World Council of 
Churches. Yet Lutherans should insist 
that their church be represented in that 
body confessionally. “This is no time 
for a ‘watered-down’ or ‘least common 
denominator’ compromise to be at- 
tempted confessionally, pretending that 
there is unity of confessions. Such a 
church is only a house of sand,” 

Third, the Lutheran church must test 


its witness by the Scriptures and gear * 


its work to the needs of this age. “Edu- 
cation, evangelism, stewardship, mission 
work (foreign, home, and inner), con- 
gregational life, preaching, men’s work, 
women’s work, youth activity, student 
work, publications, publicity, promotion, 
Sunday school . . . must receive our 
attention in these days of assembly.” 


Impossible to duplicate 

Eloquence of Bishops Eivind Berg- 
grav, Hanns Lilje, and Lajos Ordass— 
all victims of Nazi oppression—gave the 
assembly a depth and dimension which 
might be impossible to duplicate in any 
other Christian gathering in this era. 
Everywhere one could hear the simple 
testimony of men who have found new 
reality in their Christian faith under 
the most difficult circumstances. (See 
“Only the Shooting Has Stopped,” page 
13.) 

“We do not have any illusions con- 
cerning the world in which we live and 
work,” said Bishop Lilje. “We have ex- 
perienced the horrors of two world 
wars within one generation; and now, 
although the armed conflict has been 
ended, mankind is still haunted by fear 
and plagued by misery. In the face of 
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Bishop Sigurgeir Sigurdsson 
. primate in Iceland 


these conditions we are not so frivolous) 
as to be optimistic about the future. © 

“But we are still less justified in as= 
suming a defeatist attitude of resigna=. 
tion and despair. . . . We have learne¢ 
the wholesome truth that the judgment) 
of God is coming upon the nations of the: 
world—not only upon one or two na 
tions, but upon all nations where the 
name of Christ has been proclaimed ané 
where a /Christian church existed. | 

“This church, we confess, was power=_ 
less to prevent mankind’s plunge int 
darkness and chaos,” he continued. “Bu 
we ourselves, we personally, share re- | 
sponsibility for this catastrophe. We | 
were disobedient. We were selfish. We’) 
were cowardly. We were sinful. 

“A church is truly Lutheran only if it 
fearlessly proclaims this judgment of | 
God over all the nations and if it, above 
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allnumbly and repentantly submits to 
judgment itself... . 

Ne experience every day, even in 
}midst of grief and destruction, that 
* opportunities present themselves 
enever we proclaim the Gospel with 
jeving hearts . . . some men are 
ily seeking to find the way of our 
‘d. And thus this suffering, anguished 
‘Id changes its face once more: It is 
ject not only to hopelessness but also 
the law of the life divine. . . . The 
@ry of the great day of His coming 
ds its radiance upon the road which 
are traveling in this world.” 


}> end is not yet 
ishop Ordass warned that Christians 
ist work while working is still pos- 
#le. “Everywhere ruin, need, hate, sin, 
show clearly the work of the enemy. 
. What will become of this world if 
‘ly the enemy shall be at work?” 


Bishop Lajos Ordass 
“_.. while it is day” 


“Many who have gone through the 
hard struggle to the very brink of 
desperation,” he said, feel that Chris- 
tians have waited too long. Further 
struggle would we like flaying the air 
with your arms. 

But in the face of such utter hopeless- 
ness he cried, “It is not evening! Tell it 
to all your co-laborers who begin to 
despair. . . . ‘We must work while it is 
day!’ The important thing is that it is 
the command of our Master.” 


Skilled interpreters 

For the main business of the as- 
sembly, the preparation of statements 
on the “mission of the Lutheran Church 
in the world today,” the delegation was 
divided into three study groups, which 
were in session for prolonged afternoon 
and evening periods during most of the 
week. 

Language was a barrier, of course, 
in the earnest discussions in these 
groups. Most addresses were trans- 
lated either into English or German by 
skilled interpreters. 

Out of the revision of the preliminary 
study documents which had been pre- 
pared by American, German, and Scan- 
dinavian groups, the messages of the 
assembly were shaped. 

More theologically minded Europeans 
were not always satisfied with the em- 
phasis on action which Americans 
made. Usually there was mutual un- 
derstanding after points of view were 
thoroughly explained. There has not 
been among Protestants of the world 
for a decade such an exchange of think- 
ing as took place in this meeting. 


Americans lead discussion 

Americans did more than their share 
of the talking in the business sessions 
of the Lutheran World Federation. That 
was merely because they are more apt 
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than the Europeans in discussions of. a 
parliamentary character. To pass mo- 
tions, or amendments to motions, by 
clear-cut “aye” and “no” votes is 
something the Continentals do not do. 
When Archbishop Eidem was presiding 
he would explain in kindly fashion what 
the executive committee was suggest- 
ing, and then would state: “All who 
agree with this, say ‘Aye.’” After hear- 
ing a chorus of affirmative voices, he 
would beam and say, “Thank you very 
much.” There was never a negative 
vote. 

Americans took the lead in discus- 
sion of the constitution, but they were 
by no means leading along an unwilling 
majority. Europeans were enthusias- 
tically in step. It was always clear that 
the great bulk of the Lutheran Church 
is European, and that spokesmen of the 
European churches are neither submis- 
sive nor resentful toward their Amer- 
ican fellow-Lutherans. 

It was when the assembly was sing- 
ing that the true status became clear. 
When a hymn of English origin was 
sung, scattered voices of 50-odd dele- 
gates made a fairly weak showing in 
carrying the tune. When a Reformation 
chorale was sung, a great volume of 
600 voices, perfectly in tune, united 
Swedes, Germans, Balts, Poles, French- 
men, as well as those of America and 
Asia. 


Lutheran international action 

Delegates were “deeply moved by the 
grave ... distress in which more than 
40,000,000 homeless and displaced per- 
sons and refugees find themselves.” 
Many of these are Lutheran. 

A statement was approved asking 
churches “to do all in their power” to 
persuade their governments “to adopt 
without delay suitable measures for 
bringing effective help.” It asked that 


Bishop Jan Szeruda 
. leader in Poland 


the “origin, language, nationality, 
status” of the refugees be disregard 

Relief organizations of Luthera 
churches were also to act. They were 
urged to help resettle Luthera: 
churches and congregations now 
exile. This would affect primar 
Estonians and Latvians. 

Support of the United Nations wai 
expressed. One statement declared that 
each nation must give up part of its 
national individuality for the benefit of 
common purposes. To further Lutheran 
influence, the convention requested that 
the executive Ss consider the 
formation of a “commission of churches 
in international affairs.” 


China bound 

Walking up the gangplank of the 
General Gordon in San Francisco har- 
bor, July 25, will go Ielene Ufkes. The 
first worker sent overseas by the Luthe 
League of America, she will be Ching 
bound. There her task will be to teack 
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‘lental music to children in Lu- 
488 in schools and to do clerical work. 
its previous missionary emphasis 
uuther League has limited itself to 
om 1g buildings or service. Funds total- 
ij more than $150,000 have gone to 
a, China, Japan, the Argentine, 
‘ria, Puerto Rico, Germany, Hun- 
a§, and the mountains of Virginia. 
-iss Ufkes has studied in Western 
sois State Teachers’ College, the 
lversity of Dubuque, Washington 
‘versity, and St. Louis Institute of 
sic. She has been an elementary 
‘ther of music in St. Louis since 1941. 
‘ring one summer she worked with 
' Division of American Missions of 
| National Lutheran Council. From 
“4 to 1947 she was receptionist at the 
‘theran Service Center in St. Louis 
id a volunteer worker at the local 
$0. She is a native of Illinois. 

A consecration service was held in 
}ith Church, St. Louis, July 20. Dr. 
. P. Gerberding, vice president of the 
ard of Foreign Missions, preached. 
‘On the General Gordon with Miss 
‘kes will go the Rev. and Mrs. Ralph 
sll, Mrs. Malcolm D. Shutters and 
uildren, and Miss Catherine Stirewalt. 


Yarning to generous Americans 
“There are unscrupulous people 
verywhere in the world. There are 
ven those who will trade on the good- 
ess of the American people.” 

With this warning, Lutheran World 
telief recently issued a statement tell- 
ag of certain individuals in Europe who 
re writing thousands of letters to dif- 
erent people in America begging food 
nd clothing. “We know of at least three 
stters coming from one alleged clergy- 
2an in the Russian Zone of Germany,” 
he statement continued. “He asks that 
arcels be mailed to his sister at Ham- 
urg.” 
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Individuals in America receiving such 
pleas are asked to forward them to Lu- 
theran World Action headquarters in 
New York. This agency will investigate 
the person and if he is in need will 
assist him. “Thus only can duplication, 
fraud, and racketeering be prevented.” 

“We have affiliated distributing agen- 
cies throughout the world which know 
the areas of greatest need. It places 
every safeguard around your contribu- 
tion to prevent it from reaching the 
black market or being used for personal 
enrichment.” 


New "Cotton Package” 

To help Europeans helps themselves, 
CARE has provided a new “Cotton 
Package.” It contains 17 yards of cloth 
ready to be made into underwear, shirts, 
trousers, dresses. 

Included are four yards of white 
broadcloth, four yards of pink or blue 
broadcloth, four yards of printed dress 
material, two and one-half yards of 
printed shirting, two and one-half yards 
of navy drill, a package of needles, a 
thimble, a pair of scissors, and eight 
spools of thread. 


This is America 

Manners and morals in the U. S. as 
reported in the American press: 

{ In 13 southern states 56 per cent of 
the voters favor a federal anti-lynching 
law, according to the Gallup Poll. Only 
35 per cent disapprove of the U.S. gov- 
ernment’s stepping in when the state 
government fails to deal justly in a 
lynching case. A total of 62 per cent 
of the voters in the South disagree with 
the acquittal verdict in the recent 
Greenville affair. 

{ In 1946 Americans spent more than 
$669,600,000 for cosmetics and perfumes 
(not including soap). This is $50,000,000 
more than in 1945. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Hole in the wall 

Even Russia, with all her assertions 
of totalitarian perfection, has not been 
able to avoid the governmental disease 
called “bureaucracy.” According to a 
recent showing in Izvestia, the Soviet’s 
authoritative journal, the Russian epi- 
demic is much more virulent than ours. 
Izvestia’s case in point is that of “Cit- 
izen” Gusairov, who found a hole in 
the wall in one of the rooms of the 
apartment he moved into seven years 
ago. Wind and rain had an uncomfort- 
ably free entrance into this room. Gus- 


airov naturally reported the matter for = 


quick attention, and repeatedly urged 
his need year by year. 

The account, in diary form, appears 
in a recent issue of Izvestia. The final 
entry describes the chief of the mu- 
nicipal board in charge of housing, 
Comrade Gizatulin, and Chief Engineer 
Likhovskikh putting their signatures on 
the latest of a number of “directives,” 
instructing the district municipal board 
to study Citizen Gusairov’s application, 
with a view to determining what, if 
anything, might be done in the interests 
of preserving municipal housing. 


Price of occupation 

AMERICAN WOMEN are to be made silk- 
conscious. This is the plan of the US 
Commercial Company, which - directs 
Japanese imports and exports. The im- 
mediate purpose is to help defray the 
costs of occupying Japan. Returns on 
the sales now being effected are handed 
over to the US War Department for that 
purpose. 

Sales so far have been small, but the 
company hopes to sell the 50,000 bales 
on hand in the US and the 75,000 bales 
still waiting in Japan. Naturally, if the 
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industry is revived, it will help restop 
Japanese economic independence, an 
that will also lessen occupation cost 


Situation changed 3 

THE Wortp Bank has made it cleai 
that countries which have defaul 
previous loans, and have a bad cre 
record in the US, will have a hz 
time getting new loans. This attitt 
has begun to stimulate some of thi 
countries to make a new effort to adjus) 
their former defaulted loans. 

However, the World Bank faces ¢} 


would-be borrowers want dollar loans; 
a refusal lights up the fact that le 
than 10 per cent of the bank’s capita 
is in US dollars, the rest of it having) 
come from 43 other countries. 5 

To meet this need, and obtain dollars) 
the World Bank intends to offer its own 
bonds this summer, and is assured tha 
banks and insurance companies not 
holding such defaulted bonds, are like 
to buy the World Bank bonds, and thus 
defaulting countries may still get loans. 

Ghosts of the past are now rising to 
haunt the US. In the 19th century, 
when US business interests and the 
states themselves were rapidly expand- 
ing, British and Dutch investors espe- 
cially loaned money to them on much 
poorer security than many countries 
now offer for loans. In those days many 
enterprises—city water systems, light- 
ing companies, companies engaged in 
foreign trade, railways—borrowed for- 
eign capital and often defaulted. In 1842 
the French bankers even turned down 
the US Government on a solicited loan 
Nations have changed economic places 
since then. 

-—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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UR READERS will remember that Vet- 
Administration chaplains are 
sed under “Special Services” where 
y are bracketed with canteen opera- 
4, athletic directors, recreational 
ers, and librarians. 
e who have been protesting against 
|; placement, and that includes. about 
the religious groups in America, 
cholic, Jewish, and Protestant, have 
on told that we cannot show that dis- 
ctly religious work is being interfered 
vh because of the present organiza- 
nal arrangement. 
This page is an effort to provide 
ime data at this crucial time. Its 
jurce is a high ranking chaplain. 


‘TAKE THE MATTER OF public relations. 
‘hen a chaplain wants to put a notice 

his worship services or any other 
‘ogram in a local newspaper, he must 
» through the Special Services officer. 
y the time it gets through that office 
1e meeting has been held or the news 

old and the papers don’t want it. 
‘urther, there are Special Services of- 
ers whose particular interest is ath- 
stics or recreation, who give these af- 
irs wide and favorable publicity while 
eligious programs get little or, in some 
ases, no publicity. 


TAKE THE QUESTION OF the Hospital 
3oard which handles the rehabilitation 
£ patients. The chaplain is not a mem- 
yer. He is only permitted as a visitor. 
f he is worthy of being a chaplain, he 
las experiences and insights in handling 
nen which are different from but equal 
o those of a psychiatrist. If a chaplain 
were a full member of the board he 
ould add the values of religion to those 
ready represented on the board, such 
is social service, educational and voca- 
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ATTENTION: VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


tional counseling, physical and occupa- 
tional therapy, physical education, and 
medicine. 


TAKE THE STATUS OF the Manager’s 
Staff. Chaplains are not represented 
except through the Special Services of- 
ficer. There are questions, problems, 
and cases considered at staff meetings 
on which valuable help could be given 
by chaplains from the viewpoint of re- 
ligion. But such help must be chan- 
neled through the Special Services of- 
ficer which means it may not be given. 
Many small administrative matters 
could be ironed out without irritation 
if chaplains were represented by their 
own spokesman on the Manager’s Staff, 
instead of through the Special Services 
officer. 


TAKE THE MATTER OF efficiency ratings. 
Why should the Special Services officer 
determine a chaplain’s status and pay 
through his efficiency ratings? How can 
a layman pass technical judgment on 
the details and broad phases of the 
chaplain’s work? Only a chaplain can 
rate another chaplain adequately. 
Would General Kerr, the top Special 
Services officer, care to have the Chief 
of Chaplains pass on his efficiency? 


Ir THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
wants first-class chaplaincy work like 
the army and navy get, it should place 
the chaplaincy in its own classification 
as these two branches do, and as the 
VA itself provides for doctors and sur- 
geons. Make the Chief of Chaplains di- 
rectly responsible to General Bradley 
and let this order of procedure carry 
through every station. Then watch the 
quality of distinctly religious work pick 
up. —OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
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Nova Scotia President Charges Synod to Act 


By DOUGLAS A. CONRAD 


“ToO LONG WE HAVE STOOD uncon- 
vinced before the command ‘to make 
disciples of all nations,’ ” President C. H. 
Whitteker told delegates to the conven- 
tion of the Nova Scotia Synod, St. 
John’s Church, Mahone Bay, June 26- 
29: 

“We have made gestures and token 
gifts, feebly attempting to satisfy our- 
selves that all that could be done was 
being done,” he continued. “Now we 
must arise and gird ourselves for the 
struggle.” 

Reacting to this call, delegates voted 
to do their utmost to raise the 200 per 
cent benevolence apportionment during 
1948. The report on Lutheran World 
Action indicated that more than half the 
synodical quota had been raised. 


A MISSION COMMITTEE was authorized 
to study the need of more intensive 
work in the rural areas of the synod and 
to see that this work is carried out. The 
Rev. Douglas A. Conrad reported on 
the condition of religious education in 
the public schools. A resolution stating 
that too many children are receiving no 
religious instruction was sent to the 
government. 

Considerable attention was given to 
youth work. The Rev. L. G. Bald, Lun- 
enburg, was appointed youth director. 
A boys’ camp was conducted during 
the second week of July. The matter 
of a girls’ camp in 1948 was reported 
under study. 

Arthur Conrad, pastor-elect of St. 
Peter’s Church, Ottawa, Ontario, was 
ordained, June 29. The Rev. Arnold 
Conrad, brother of the ordinand, 
preached the sermon. 


Dr. G. Morris Smitx, president of 
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Susquehanna University, was offic 
ULC representative at sessions. ._ 
Synod took note of the serious illne 
of its treasurer, Jessen Hirtle. 


President C. H. Whitteker 


Officers for the coming year are: 
Rev. C. H. Whitteker, president; th 
Rev. James Dauphinee, secretary; Ive 
Schnare, treasurer; the Rev. L. G. Bal 
archivist; the Rev. E. O. Lukens, Jt 
statistician. 

Other officials are: The Rev. Dougle 
A. Conrad, city chaplain; the Rev. C.1 
Monk, member Canada Lutheran Puk 
lication Board; the Rev. Douglas #/ 
Conrad, representative to the Canadia 
Lutheran Commission; the Rev. Jame 
Dauphinee and Stuart Crouse, commit 
tee on American missions; the Re 
W. G. Minke and Albert Crouser, fot 
eign mission committee; the Rev. C. I 
Monk and C. B. Conrad, committee o 
social missions; the Rev. C. L. Monl 
the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad, Ervi 
Young, and Willis Smith, members « 
the executive committee. 
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BISHOP EIVIND BERGGRAV 


NURING THE DARK YEARS of the war 
‘re was always something that helped 
/keep our courage and strengthened 
» will to resist the evils we faced. 
was that we were all aware of being 
ors in a drama. That was true not 
y of those in high positions but of all 
: men, women, and children. We 
re always looking forward. 

[The situations in which we found 
rselves each day seemed entirely 
peless. But they did not disturb us, 
icause we could look ahead to the 
tcome of the drama. During the war 
2 did not say, “If we do not have vic- 
ry in 1943 we shall not go on fighting 
y longer.” Even if the war should 
st long, we would go on fighting. 

In a drama there are always actual 
tuations, but everything does not de- 
snd on these situations. Everything is 
ming at some outcome beyond these 
tuations. 


ly the Shooting Has Stopped 


"For years we shall have a non-war war," warns Norwegian 
church leader at Lund. "We do not know where it is to end" 


ToDAY OUR SITUATION has changed 
greatly. We thought that after the war 
we would have peace. Our illusion has 
been destroyed. We find that we do not 
have peace. We believed that peace 
would come at once, but it has not come. 
The average man of today has this 
opinion: It is not likely that there will 
be a new war, but there will be no 
peace. We shall for years to come have 
a non-war war, always anxiety, no se- 
curity, every day a new fear. We do 
not know where it is to end. 

And now we have no sense of being 
in a drama. We have very little con- 
crete hope. The discussions of the 
United Nations seem to arrive at no 
results. The meetings of the foreign 
ministers of the great nations come to 
an end without real accomplishments. 

During the war our people lived for 
one another unselfishly. They were 
willing to sacrifice, and not make de- 


itheran leaders meeting in Lund: Bishop H. Fuglsang-Damgaard of Denmark (left), Bishop Aleksi 
htonen of Finland, Bishop Eivind Berggrav of Norway, Archbishop Erling Eidem of Sweden 
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mands for themselves, because they had 
a common hope. Now people are say- 
ing, “It doesn’t matter what we do. 
Every man might as well live for him- 
self.” The fellowship of men and na- 
tions is threatened now much more 
seriously than in the years of the war. 


WE ARE LIVING NOW in the immediate 
situations, without hope for the even- 
tual outcome. What we must realize is 
that there is always a drama. We must 
act very earnestly in this day, but not 
as though this day is the only thing we 
live for. According to the Christian 
teaching, there is always a dramatic 
conflict between Christ and the satanic 
powers. It should be for us exactly as 
it was during the war. 

We are actors in the drama of Christ 
against Satan. There are satanic forces 
in man, in every one of us, and they try 
to defeat Christ and all he stands for 
in our lives and in our world. And 
Christ is calling every man and woman 
and child to take his side in this dra- 
matic struggle. 

When I was imprisoned during the 
war my wife was permitted to send me 
a letter every week, and I could send 
one to her. On the First Sunday in 
Advent, 1942, I sent her a letter in 
which I quoted the words of Scripture: 
“He hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor, he hath sent me to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach de- 
liverance to the captives, and recovery 
of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised.” After I sent 
that letter the Nazi police summoned 
my wife and told her I was not to quote 
from the Bible in my letters. The Bible 
was too timely, they said. Its words 
came too close to the actual conditions 
in which we were living. 


AND THAT IS THE TRUTH. The Bible 
describes the true drama of today, not 
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of past times. It is as near the ct 
events as the newspapers. | 

Christ has told us to work today, bu 
not to work for today. People tell & 
that if we are willing to think re 
istically we must know that there is 
hope. Sometimes I ask myself, “W. 
future is there for my children, 1 
grandchildren, and all our peopl 
Americans think Europe is done fot 

But we must not surrender to su 
thinking. On the basis of. so-cal 
“realistic” thinking, there is never he 
for anything. Only on an cena ba, 
is there hope. 

And if we are with Christ in the ete 
nal struggle, we are on the winning sié 
Let things become as difficult and evi 
as they can be, and still there is hog 


THIS WARFARE WILL NOT END in a f 
years. It will take much longer. 
only real danger is to become concern 
exclusively with ourselves, coiled uf 
within ourselves. To do this is to git 
our enemy the best help he can hay 
The spirit of unselfishness which we fe 
during the dramatic war years mus 
exist also in days of peace. If a ma 
does not bow to God as a power greatel 
than himself, he becomes the ally of the 
satanic forces. There is no middle way: 
It is either/or. The Nazis taught us 
lesson that deification of man is the 
devilification of the world. More na- 
tions than one are being tempted to sel 
themselyes up as supermen. This is 
world’s great danger. 

Even now we are actors in a drama 
It is greater than the drama of th 
war. We must not give way to desp 


which immediately concern us. 
must see the certain and eternal out- 
come, which is the victory of Chri 
In this way we shall have courage 4 
go on, even as we had during the war 
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n Out of Strife 


UR TOWARD LUTHERAN CO-OPERATION 
been world strife. World War I 
‘ed the way for the organization of 
Lutheran World Convention in 
'. Less than two years after World 
II ended, the constitution of the 
neran World Federation had been 
loted. 
Sporadic efforts to achieve greater 
(neran solidarity were made both in 
‘ope and America in the last cen- 
7,’ Dr. Ralph Long told delegates at 
id. “Then came the first World War 
ch seemed to shatter every hope 
international understanding.” 
jut, instead of splitting Lutherans, 
war ultimately bound them together. 
't of relief activities grew an under- 
nding and appreciation which pointed 
‘ way to world organization. 
esult was that 160 representatives 
m 22 nations met in Eisenach, Ger- 
ny, Aug. 19-24, 1923, to discuss their 
mmon problems. A common faith 
oved stronger than cultural, national, 
id linguistic barriers. The Lutheran 
orld Convention was organized. 


SIx YEARS LATER the Convention met 
r the second time. A total of 147 of- 
‘ial and 1,000 unofficial delegates came 
Copenhagen, Denmark, June 26- 
aly 4, 1929, from 21 countries. 
Third Convention met in Paris, Oct. 
-20, 1935. From 22 countries came 
10 delegates. Here “for the sake of the 
ontinuity and efficiency of the work 
= the Lutheran World Convention” the 
fice of executive secretary was cre- 
ted. 
Plans for a fourth world gathering in 
hiladelphia in 1940 were made by the 


xecutive committee, meeting in New. 
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Lutheran world unity sprang from the ashes of destruction 


Dr. Ralph Long 
... love replaces hatred 


York in 1936. Work on a constitution 
was begun. 

“Then,” said Dr. Long, “came the sec- 
ond great conflagration of the nations 
of the world which divided the Lu- 
theran forces into hostile camps.” 


BUT AGAIN RELIEF work reunited Lu- 
therans. The executive committee met 
Uppsala, Sweden, in July 1946. “Look- 
ing squarely at the staggering problems 
which confront the Lutheran church,” 
Dr. Long reported, “the executive com- 
mittee agreed that it was absolutely 
necessary to strengthen the ties that 
bind it together. The committee be- 
lieves there is a place for the Lutheran 
World Federation in the world today. 

“That belief is expressed throughout 
the constitution, especially in Article 
III, ‘The Nature and Purposes’ of the 
Lutheran World Federation.” 
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Constitution of the Lutheran World Federation 


Lutheran church leaders from 24 countries signs 


this historical document at Lund, Sweden, July | 


I. Name—The name and title of the 
body organized under this constitution 
shall be The Lutheran World Federation. 


Il. Docrrivan Basts—The Lutheran 
World Federation acknowledges the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
as the only source and the infallible norm 
of all church doctrine and practice, and 
sees in the Confessions of the Lutheran 
Church, especially in the Unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession and Luther’s Catechism, a 
pure exposition of the Word of God. 


Ill. Nature anpD Purposes—l. The Lu- 
theran World Federation shall be a free 
association of Lutheran churches. It shall 
have no power to legislate for the churches 
belonging to it or to interfere with their 
complete autonomy, but shall act as their 
agent in such matters as they assign to it. 

2. The purposes of the Lutheran World 
Federation are: a) To bear united witness 
before the world to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ as the power of God for salvation. 
b) To cultivate unity of faith and confes- 
sion among the Lutheran churches of the 
world. c) To promote fellowship and co- 
operation in study among Lutherans. d) To 
achieve a united Lutheran approach to 
ecumenical Christian movements and 
groups in need of spiritual or material aid. 

3. The Lutheran World Federation may 
take action on behalf of member churches 
in such matters as one or more of them 
may commit to it. 


IV. MemprrsHr—Al]l Lutheran churches 
previously affiliated with the Lutheran 
World Convention which through their 
representatives participate in the adoption 
of this constitution shall continue to be 
members of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. Other Lutheran churches which de- 
clare their acceptance of this constitution 
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shall be eligible to membership in the L 
theran World Federation. Their acceptan 
into membership shall be decided by ¢ 
Lutheran World Federation in assembl 
or in the interim, if no fundamental a 
jection is raised, by the Executive Cor 
mittee. 


V. Orcanization—The Lutheran World 
Federation shall exercise its functio 
through the following: 1) The Assemb! 
2) The Executive Committee; 3) Nation 
Committees; 4) Special Commissions. 
all the functions of the Federation ho 
clerical and lay persons shall be eligib 
to participate. 


VI. Tue Assremety—l. An Assembly 6 
the Federation shall be held every fi 
years at the call of the president. Tt 
time and place and program of each As 
sembly shall be determined by the Execw 
tive Committee. Special meetings of th 
Assembly may be called by the Executiv 
Committee. 

2. The number of representatives in the 
Assembly shall be allocated as follows; 
Denmark 10, Finland 10, Germany 40, Ice- 
land 5, Norway 10, Sweden 10, United 
States of America 40, other Countries 4 
each. Within each of these groups detaile¢ 
allocations shall be made by the Nationa 
Committee. The representatives shall be 
chosen by the churches themselves. Whe - 
ever in any country there are several Li 
theran churches completely independent 
of one another, each shall be entitled to al 
least one representative. Whenever Lu- 
theran congregations in union church 
bodies combine to ask for representation 
in the Assembly, the Executive Commi 
may invite them to send representatives 
to the Assembly in a consultative capacity. 
Lutheran associations and organizations 
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nated by the Executive Committee 
be invited to send representatives to 
‘Assembly in a consultative capacity 
sch numbers as the Executive Com- 
may determine. 

' The Assembly shall be the principal 
{@ ority in the Federation. It shall elect 
i President of the Federation and the 
}> members of the Executive Commit- 
shall receive reports from National 
“mittees, shall appoint Special Commis- 
3, and shall determine the fundamental 
' of the Federation’s work. 


‘I. Orricers—The President of the 
eration shall be chosen by ballot of 
Assembly and a majority of the votes 
shall be necessary for an election. He 
'1 assume office immediately after the 
e of the Assembly which has elected 
.and before the organization of the new 
:cutive Committee. He shall be the chief 
ial representative of the Federation. He 
ll hold office until the close of the fol- 
‘ing Assembly, and he shall be in- 
ible to succeed himself. Other officers 
the Federation shall be chosen by the 
2cutive Committee. 


VII. Executive Commirrre—l. At each 
embly the Federation shall elect 15 per- 
as who with the President shall con- 
tute the Executive Committee of the 
eration. Membership on the Executive 
»mmittee shall be allocated as follows: 
enmark 1, Finland 1, Germany 4, Norway 
North America 4, Sweden 1, all other 
untries a total of 4. In the choice of 
embers from “other countries” an effort 
‘all be made to effect changes at each 
ssembly in order to make possible a rota- 
on among all of them. 

2. The Executive Committee shall meet 
; least. once annually. It shall choose from 
3; own membership. two Vice Presidents 
1d a Treasurer as officers of the Federa- 
on. The duties of these officers shall be 
ose usually assigned to those offices. 

3. The Executive Committee shall con- 
uct the business of the Lutheran World 
ederation in the interim between Assem- 
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Breathtaking moment came soon after 
noon, July |, in Lund, Sweden, when the 
final ballot on the constitution was taken. 
Every vote -was cast in favor. Amid com- 
plete silence, acting chairman Abdel 
Ross Wentz declared, “The Lutheran 
World Federation has come into ex- 
istence." 

Later followed a colorful ceremony in 
which church leaders from 30 countries 
signed the document. First to write his 
signature was the Rt. Rev. Erling Eidem, 
archbishop of Uppsala and primate of 
the Swedish Lutheran Church. For nearly 


two years he had served as interim pres- 
ident of the Federation. 


American church heads who signed 
were Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of 
the ULC; Dr. P. O. Bersell, president of 
the Augustana Synod; Dr. Emmanuel E. 
Poppen, president of the American Lu- 
theran Church; and Dr. J. A. Aasgaard, 
president of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America. 


blies, shall supervise the appointment of 
National Committees and receive annual 
reports from them, shall elect an Executive 
Secretary and assign him his duties, shall 
make a full annual report (including com- 
plete financial statements) to all member 
churches, shall appoint all committees and 
Special Commissions not otherwise pro- 
vided for, and’shall represent the Federa- 
tion in all external relations. 

4. Vacancies in the Executive Commit- 
tee ad interim shall be filled by that Com- 
mittee. ; 

5. The expenses of a member of the 
Executive Committee in attending meet- 
ings of that committee shall be borne by 
the church to which the member belongs 
or arranged by the National Committee in 
which his church is represented. 


IX. Executive Srcretary—Immediately 
following the close of each Assembly the 
Executive Committee shall elect an Ex- 
ecutive Secretary who shall devote his full 
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time to his office and who shall serve until 
the close of the next Assembly. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary shall be responsible to 
the Executive Committee for his work. It 
shall be his duty to carry out the decisions 
of the Assembly and of the Executive 
Committee under the general supervision 
of the President. He shall report through 
the Executive Committee to the Assembly 
of the Federation. 


X. Nartionat CommirrgeEs—The member 
churches in each country shall select a 
group of persons who together with the 
member or members of the Executive 
Committee in that country shall constitute 
a National Committee for the Lutheran 
World Federation. Each National Com- 
mittee shall be asked to present to the 
Executive Committee an annual statement 
concerning the interests of the Lutheran 
World Federation in its country. 


XI. Sprecrat Commissions—Special Com- 
missions shall be established under the au- 
thority of the Federation and shall be ap- 
pointed either by the Assembly or by the 
Executive Committee. It shall be the pur- 


Spotlight on Liquor 


~ By HAROLD W. REISCH 


pose of these Commissions to dischary 
designated functions of the Federatioy 
They shall report annually to the Exec 
tive Committee, which shall exercise ger 
eral supervision over them. 


XI. Frvance—The Executive Commi* 
tee shall prepare annually a detailed bud 
get for the Federation, designate the alloca) 
tion of funds to particular needs, and as 
sign to each National Committee its re 
sponsibility for specific portions of th 
budget. The Treasurer shall be authorize 
to establish depositories in various coun! 
tries. 3 
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XII. Amenpments—Amendments to thi 
constitution may be made by a two-third) 
vote of those present at any regularly 
called Assembly, provided notice of inten. | 
tion to amend shall have been given the) 
preceding day. Amendments so made shal: 
become effective one year after their adop-) 
tion by the Assembly unless objection has 
been filed with the Executive Committee: 
by churches embracing in aggregate one-- 
third of the constituency of the Federation 
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New findings of science throw light on more effective 


methods of dealing with America's No. 4 health menace 


TEMPERANCE GROUPS 
have gathered strength 
so rapidly within recent 
months that liquor inter- 
ests are showing concern. 
Increasingly, popular 
magazines, movies, news- 
reels, and newspapers are 
turning the spotlight of 


Some authorities con- 
sider alcoholism as 
America’s fourth public 
health menace. Of the 
50,000,000 people who are 
listed among the drinking 
population of the U.S., at 
least 3,000,000 are alco- 
holics. The health of 


public attention on the 
alcohol problem. 


Danger ahead! Unless the church 
helps the world put on the brakes 


about 750,000 of these is 
seriously damaged. 
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The country spent $8,800,000,000 for 
coholic beverages in 1946, according 
the Yale School for Alcohol Studies. 
his was an increase of 150 per cent 
yer 1940. Alcohol was considered re- 
yonsible for at least 16 per cent of the 
mates of our penitentiaries and for 
yssibly 40 per cent of all fatal traffic 
ccidents. It is not hard to understand 
hy in 1940 alcohol caused an economic 
ss of nearly $900,000,000 due to ac- 
dents, lost wages, hospitalization, 
ime, and so forth. 

Neither is it hard to understand why 
} many persons want to do something 
out this problem. But upon observ- 
g the activity, both verbal and literary, 
1e is quite willing to agree with Henry 
. Thoreau that for every thousand 
srsons hacking at the branches of evil, 
ere is only one hacking at its roots. 


THE DIFFICULTY with the alcohol prob- 
m is that of distinguishing the roots 
om the branches. In the past attacks 
rve centered chiefly on alcohol itself 
1d on its control. While this may be 
e obvious method, recent investiga- 
ons indicate that it is insufficient. The 
cohol problem is a whole constella- 
on of problems instead of a single one. 
ny attempt to solve it must have a 
uch broader perspective than has 
therto been used. 

New approaches are being made. 
hey are not necessarily in conflict with 
e old, but they are different. The 
end is best exemplified in the prin- 
ples of the National Committee for 
Jucation on Alcoholism. They are: 
“Alcoholism is a disease. 

“The alcoholic is a sick person. 
“The alcoholic can be helped, and is 
orth helping. 

“Alcoholism is a public health prob- 
m and therefore a public responsibil- 
ee! 
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Obviously, the emphasis is shifted 
away from alcohol and directed toward 
the alcoholic. The situation of the al- 
coholic is treated not as a moral, but as 
a public health, problem. On the sur- 
face this trend may seem to be going 
in exactly the opposite direction from 
that which has been attempted before. 
Actually, it shares a common aim: the 
prevention of alcoholism and the stag- 
gering social and economic losses that 
it causes. 


THOSE WHO HAVE ADVANCED this view 
did so because they felt that this ap- 
proach is just as logical as the other. 
It does something for the alcoholic who 
in the past has not only been shamefully 
neglected but treated in such a manner 
that his suffering has been intensified 
and his life made more disorganized. 
The alcoholic was a kind of moral pa- 
riah. The only treatment he was ac- 
corded was jail, the psychopathic ward 
in a hospital, scorn, and ostracism. 

It is a fact that so far as the alcoholic 
is concerned (and he is only part of the 
problem) the suspension of moral judg- 
ment makes it easier for him to seek 
help. It is also a fact that when the ma- 
jority of people realize that this is a 
public responsibility, and a public 
health problem, an educational program 
will develop as a matter of course. This 
has happened with respect to cancer, 
tuberculosis, and venereal disease. 


THE FOREMOST PROGRAM of help for the 
alcoholic at present is Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous. This is an organization of for- 
mer alcoholics. 

Their plan of rehabilitation is funda- 
mentally spiritual, yet it differs much 
from religious programs of the past. It 
was this group that scrapped the idea 
that the alcoholic should bear the brunt 
of moral censure. They emphasized that 
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he was a sick person. The only cure for 
this disease is to stop drinking com- 
pletely, forever. This step is possible 
only through a spiritual experience and 
with the continued help of God 

Perhaps the besi descripiion of their 
program is contained in their “Twelve 
Steps to Freedom.” 

“We admitied that we were powerless 
over alcohol—that our lives had became 
unmanageable. 

“We came to believe that a Power 
greater than ourselves could restore us 
to sanity. 

“We made a decision to turn our will 
and our lives over to the care of God, 
as we understand him. 

“We made a searching and fearless 
inventory of ourselves. 

“We admitted to God, to ourselves, 
and to another human being, the exact 
nature of our wrongs. 

“We were entirely ready to have God 
remove these defects of character. 

“We humbly asked him to remove 
our shortcomings. 

“We made a list of all persons harmed, 
and became willmg to make amends io 
them all 

“We made direct amends to such peo- 
ple whenever possible, except when io 
do so would injure them or others. 

“We continued to take personal in- 
ventory, and when we were wrong 
prompily admitted it. 

“We sought through prayer and med- 
itation to improve our conscious contact 
with God, as we understand him, pray- 
ing only for knowledge of his will and 
power to carry that out. 

“Having had a spiritual experience, 
we tried to carry this message io al- 
coholics, and to practice these principles 
in all our affairs.” 

After 14 years, this program has 
spread to every major city in the United 
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Anonymous, it must not be essm 

that the work of the Salvation 

and religious colonies is unworthy. 
is cited because of iis ouisiandimg c 
tribution to the rehabilitation of 
holics and because of its contributic 
to a new understanding of this prob 


TSE MOST DwPoRTANT st=P leading to 
fuller undersiandimg of the alex 
problem has been taken by a group ¢ 
scientists at Yale University, under ths 
guidance of Dr. E M. Jellenek. 


What is perhaps even more imporient, 
they have carefully related these fact 
to each other and to the problem as a 
whole. ; 

In order io maintam their scientific J. 
integrity they adopted an attitude O 


much misunderstood by the unin- 
formed. Their aim was to determine © 
facts that could not be interpreted or 
calainderyrcind ae prupegses Sy GO 
side. In order that the public might” 
know the fruiis of their researches they 
invited leaders of interested groups io 
come to Yale for the summer session of © 
the Alcohol School 
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USING ALL THE TECHNIQUES of modern 
science they investigated alcohol and | 
its effects on the human body and all 1 


studied the effect of alechol on society, — 
The Lutheran 


4 the relationship of alcohol to other 
= methods of control that have been 
ective: legal, social, temperance, and 


“Greatment for alcoholics amd de- 

doped clinics which were so success— 

i that the State of Connecticut 

— = 

S alcoholics. 

Phe results of all these researches 
value not only because of the 

Et 

soper relationship to each other and 


personality and social problems, and 
in ts own turn creates an ever widen- 
ing vicious cycle of other problems. Any 
attempts at comtrol must take mito ac- 
count the vested liquor mterests. The 
problem is augmented by the specific 
dffeulty of rehabilitating the imebriate. 
And finally, aleohol controls will work 
only if they are applied with full un- 
derstanding of what they are trying to 
control. They must be brought into 


“When the outlook is dark, try the unlock” 


The real measure of cur wealth is how much we 


ff we lest ow money- 
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should be worth 
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He Airs His Convictions 


By HENRY ENDRESS 


Head of NBC's National Farm and Home Hour brings cheer tel" 


millions with his greeting, "It's a beautiful day in Chicago"), 


1? 
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“TLL DO IT WITH CONVICTION 

That’s the typical response from 
Everett Mitchell, director of NBC’s Na- 
tional Farm and Home Hour, when his 
church asks him to do something. 

It was his reply when the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement asked him to be 
narrator in the phonograph record, 
“With the Friendliness of Jesus.” This 
was produced by LLM to train workers 
for the every member visitations this 
fall. 

Everett Mitchell is a member of St. 
Luke’s Lutheran Church, Park Ridge, a 
suburb of Chicago, Ill. He is a church 
councilman and chairman of the benev- 
olence, the evangelism, and the special 
fund-raising committees. 

“He has a keen sense of stewardship,” 
his pastor, the Rev. Walter Spangler, 
says. “He shares with his co-workers 
a glowing enthusiasm for the church 


at home. He wants our congregation to’ 


do its work so well that it can efficiently 
share in the work of the church 
throughout the world.” 


You can FEEL Mitchell’s enthusiasm 
and devotion even as he goes about 
duties at NBC. “He’s a Christian in- 
fluence in our studios, on the air, and 
wherever he goes,” said one of the NBC 
executives. 

This same executive gave evidence of 
Mitchell’s influence when he told the 
story of his own wife’s illness. “I’ve 
come to the conclusion,” the executive 
said, “that it is prayer that has kept my 
wife alive.” You can’t be with Everett 
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Lutheran layman Everett Mitchell .. . 


Mitchell very long before you learn of 
his great conviction about the power of © 
prayer. 

Mitchell’s official title at NBC is “Di- | 
rector of Agriculture.” His weekly Na- 
tional Farm and Home Hour is heard 
on Saturdays over 155 NBC stations, 
one of the largest networks for any pro- 
gram. It is estimated that he has 
7,500,000 listeners. 

Everett got into radio quite by ac- 
cident in 1923 when Crosley Radio — 
opened one of the country’s first radio 
stations, WENR, in Chicago. In his off 
hours, he volunteered his services as a 
singer and announcer. Eventually he 
was put on the payroll and later served 
as manager. 

It was at wEnrR that he met his close 
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‘end, Earl Freese, who was publicity 
»an for Crosley Radio at the time. 


“reese, now living in Rochester, N. Y., 


) active in boards of the ULC, in the 


rotherhood, and on the executive com- 
jittee of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
‘ovement. 


MitTcHELL “CLICKED” in radio imme- 
jiately. His farm program is the oldest 
m the air and has the highest listener 
-ating of any program of its type. Freese 
eports that at one time Everett was 
roted the most popular American 
»roadcaster by listeners in Australia! 

In addition to the Saturday Farm and 


dome Hour, Everett broadcasts for 15 


ninutes every day at dawn before the 
folks on the farm get out to do the 
morning chores. He starts their day 


with a friendly chat about crops, market 
‘reports, ideas on better farming, news 


about county fairs, and recipes. They 
listen, too, for his bits of philosophy— 
Christian philosophy. 

One of the things they wait for most 
on the National Farm and Home Hour 
is his cheery greeting, rain or shine— 
“It’s a beautiful day in Chicago!” 

The salutation came spontaneously 
one day during the depression. He 
wanted to say *something cheerful, 
something that would lift people out of 
their troubles. So he stepped up to the 
microphone and said, “It’s a beautiful 
day in Chicago!” 

“It really wasn’t beautiful that day,” 
he explains. “In fact, it was raining, 
but I felt that millions needed to feel 
that life could be beautiful, no matter 
what the weather. I wanted to tell them 
that God was good, that money wasn’t 
everything.” 


So even on the days that rain pours 


NBC's director of agriculture (right) and top-ranking Chicago radio talent record suggestions for 
use of laymen in the fall every member visitation program 
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down or the sleet beats against the 
studio windows, Everett Mitchell opens 
his program with “It’s a beautiful day 
in Chicago!” And then-things brighten 
up—inside homes, inside people. 

A few years ago, it was decided that 
maybe the old salutation was getting 
stale, and it was cut from the script. 
A flood of 13,000 letters poured into 
NBC stations asking in effect, “What’s 
the big idea?” One listener wrote: 
“God bless you for your word of con- 
fidence and cheer. It makes us feel like 
going on when we are discouraged. You 
must be a Christian. You couldn’t have 
that faith if you were not.” The greet- 
ing went back on the air immediately. 


MITCHELL’S ACTIVITIES in the church 
began in 1914 when he was an evan- 
gelistic singer for Lamon Avenue Meth- 
odist Church, Chicago. Billy Sunday 
heard of him and quickly drafted him 
to sing the invitation song to bring folks 
into the religious meetings. When he 
joined the Lutheran church later, he 
and Earl Freese conducted a Sunday 
school class for 75 boys at Luther 
Memorial Church, Chicago. Today he’s 
a member of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement and is active in the promo- 
tion of rural church programs. In his 
travels about the country on NBC busi- 
ness, and he covers about 40,000 miles 
a year, he keeps the Christian church 
and its message in mind. 

“In my public relations capacity for 
NBC,” he says, “I have a great oppor- 
tunity to further the work, of the 
church.” 

He makes the Christian message part 
of his talks and conversations wherever 
he goes: county fairs, 4-H clubs, 
granges, agricultural societies, colleges, 
schools. Recently he delivered an ad- 
dress before a conference of clergymen 
in Georgia—and it was basic Christian 
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stewardship that he talked about. 


EVERETT DISCOVERED the deep roots 0) 
Christian stewardship back in 192 
when a financial crisis completely ove a 
whelmed him. An acquaintance pe ere 
suaded him to invest in stock. he 
market dropped and he had to put i 4 
more margin. When Everett was ) 5 
able to produce more funds, the ac. 
quaintance threatened to use his i i 
ence to have him fired. 

“I was scared to death,” says Everet 
“I didn’t know where to get the mone} 
—and didn’t dare risk not getting it, 
That night I sat on a park bench and. 
worried over my plight. When I 
couldn’t think my way out, I seemed to’ 
hear a voice within me saying, ‘Dont 
you believe in prayer?’ Of course I 
believed in prayer, but I had never put. 
my belief to a test. After a few min- 
utes’ debate with my conscience, I be-- 
gan to pray.” i: 

The next morning one of his asso- 
ciates at NBC took Mitchell aside and 
said he sensed that something was 
wrong. “When this friend heard the 
story,” Everett says, “he loaned me the 
money and saved my job and self-re- 
spect.” He adds, “I have never doubted 
that prayer brought the answer.” 

Gratitude to God for His goodness 
has motivated the life of Everett Mit- 
chell ever since. 

“Mrs. Mitchell and I,” he says, “are 
so grateful for the great love that God 
shows us that we begin each day with 
the prayer: ‘Lord, again at the start 
of this day I put my life in Your hands. 
Do with it what You will. May we say 
some word or do some deed that will 
reflect Your Glory.’” 

That’s behind Everett Mitchell’s an- 
swering, “T’ll do it with conviction!” 
when his church asks for use of his 
time, talents, and possessions. 
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article is based upon The Acts 3:1— 


ALREADY it has been shown that The 
‘ts is a vastly important book. One 
son is its uniqueness, for there is no 
er history of the early church. A 
‘lated reason is the high significance 
the period of church history with 
nich it deals. That was the time when 
became certain that the Christian 
ovement would continue. Leaders 
ime forward and a structure of or- 
anization was built. Forms of worship 
eveloped, creeds had their beginnings, 
nd Christian literature arose. The 
lovement began to spread widely and 
mngregations were organized in not a 
»w of the chief Mediterranean cities. 
For his second major subject in Acts, 
uke tells Theophilus about that growth 
f the church as it occurred in Jeru- 
lem right after Pentecost. This first 
en-picture of the development shows 
1e apostles Peter and John at work 
ritnessing with power. In particular, 
1ey stand firm in spite of dangerous 
pposition. 


From Asranam to the latest Christian 
ynvert, the progress of the faith has 
een a pageant of bravery. One sure 
ark of true Christian experience is the 
illingness to dare. It began here with 
eter and John. 

Four years earlier the two had been 
nly Galilean fishermen plying their 
‘ade on Genessaret. Peter was profane, 
npetuous, unstable; John was young, 
ntried, fiery. Now they are apostles, 
nd before their lives go out they will 
e personages of world-wide and age- 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


By Ralph D. Heim 


long influence. Simon, man of shifting 
sand, will be hardened into Peter, the 
rock of hope. John, son of thunder, will 
become known as the apostle of love. 

Petér and John had been among the 
most intimate disciples of Jesus while 
he was directly present in the flesh. 
Often they had been the first to receive 
his gifts of grace. Usually they led in 
honoring him with adoration. 

Now that Christ has gone to the 
right hand of power with the Father 
and they are in contact with his spir- 
itual presence, the Holy Spirit lives in 
these personalities with special fullness. 
Once they had seen a life of goodness, 
love, service, courage and trust in ac- 
tion and heard it speak their language. 
Now the spirit of it is deeply incarnate 
within them and they manifest it in 
their daily walk. 


Mempers of the early Christian con- 
gregation in Jerusalem kept many of 
the Jewish customs they had practiced 
before conversion. Among their habits 
was the observance of various hours of 
daily prayer in the temple. 

One mid-afternoon Peter and John 
were on their way to engage in their 
devotions (3:1-10). At the Beautiful 
Gate of the temple they met a beggar 
who stretched out his hand for alms. 
The apostles did not have money to 
give. Having something infinitely bet- 
ter, they stopped to aid the man. 

The poor unfortunate, more than 40 
years of age, had been a cripple from 
birth. As a child he could not join in 
the sports of other children. Now he 
could not do the work of an able-bodied 
man. Peter saw his real need—not 
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wealth, but health to be a man with 
other men. 

The healers looked deeply into the 
eyes of their patient and he into theirs. 
Then Peter declared those words which 
are among the choicest of the Scrip- 
tures: “Silver and gold have I none, 
but such as I have, give I thee.” After 
that, Peter invoked the power of Jesus 
to heal the cripple. “In the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and 
walk,” he commanded. 

The poor fellow could not have been 
blamed if he had thought his ears de- 
ceived him, or if he had sneered. Yet 
he began to stir. He might as well try. 


IN IMAGINATION we can see Peter 
lend him a hand. Slowly he rises to his 
feet. He can stand! Gingerly he tries 
a step and success; another, and he does 
not fall. He can even leap! 

A lame beggar suddenly cured could 
not be expected to keep such good news 
a secret. You would expect him, as he 
does, to rush through the various courts 
of the temple telling about his good 
fortune and praising God for it. The 
regular worshipers who had often 
passed him, pitied him, given him alms, 
could see that he walked. Of course 
they were amazed and became excited. 
Soon a crowd gathered. 

Peter saw again an opportunity to 
witness for Christ. God had given him 
that task, so he began to preach (2:11- 
26). He hastened to declare that the 
beggar had not been helped by the 
apostle’s own power or holiness. It was 
faith in Jesus Christ which had done 
the healing work. 

Further, Peter reminded his hearers 
how cruelly they had treated the one 
whom God had sent to bless them. Still 
further, he declared that the crucified 
Christ had become the ascended Lord. 

Then Peter pleaded for repentance 
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and conversion. Let them believe i 
this Jesus and so be saved from thei 
iniquity and blessed by his grace. 

There are many interesting notes i 
Peter’s speech. When you read vers 
13 remembering that Peter had denie 
Christ at the time of the Master’s tria 
it is revealing to hear him declare the 
the people had denied the Lord befor 
Pilate. Verse 15 speaks of killing th 
Prince of Life, who yet lives! Verse 1 
is an early “All hail the power of Jesu: 
name.” 


It HAPPENED that there were Sad 
ducees in the temple, members of the 
political and religious group who di 
not believe in resurrection. When Pete 
spoke of Christ’s resurrection, thes 
were incensed and, after the fashion ¢ 
the bigots they were, secured the arres 
of the apostolic preachers (4:1-4). 

Since it was near evening when Pete 
and John were arrested, they had t 
spend the night in prison. In the morn 
ing they were brought to trial befor 
the Sanhedrin. That was the suprem 
court of justice. It consisted of 71 mem 
bers, the most influential men in th 
political and religious affairs of the lanc 
They held final authority in all matter 
affecting Jewish law. The death pen 
alty alone was outside their jurisdictio: 
to execute. Yet they could recommen 
it to the Roman authorities as the 
had done with Jesus. 

The court sat in full session to in 
vestigate this case of the healing of 
cripple and the preaching of Christ b 
the apostles. Peter and John stoo 
liable to be charged with action an 
teaching contrary to Jewish law (4:5 
12). 

This was the very courtroom wher 
the case of Jesus had been tried a fey 
weeks before. These were the sam 
authorities in charge at that time. Pete 
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ad John had been near by then. And 
er could have seized an opportunity 
) be loyal, true, courageous for Christ. 
e might have stood and declared: 
‘Your honors, I know the defendant 
ond he is not guilty of any wrong.” But 
) eter had failed miserably and denied 
‘ven that he knew the Master. 


| THERE IS NO FAITHLESSNEsS this time! 
ourteously, but  straightforwardly, 
*eter defends the two of them and adds 
iis outspoken witness for Christ. He 
eclares that they are guilty of no mis- 
emeanor. Instead, they had done a 
ood deed (in evidence of which the 
aled man was standing near by). 
Then, in answer to the question, “By 
what power, or in what name, have ye 
one this?” Peter decried any personal 
honor and gave all the glory to Christ. 
{t was faith in him which had wrought 
is good thing. 

Imagine such speech from Peter! He 
ho in the same place before had de- 
nied all acquaintance with the very 
Lord whose name he now declared to 
be the source of salvation! Peter’s bold- 
ness must have rung in his voice clearly 
enough for all the court to hear it for 
‘they marveled. Also they were amazed 
‘that an unlettered man could speak so 
‘clearly and convincingly. 

They could not quibble about this 
‘case. There was no wrong to be charged 
against Peter and John. The prisoners 
were removed so that the court could 
confer in their absence. After the con- 
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ference, they were called back for the 
verdict. It was a warning only. They 
must neither speak nor teach any more 
in Jesus’ name (4:13-22). 


THEN IT wAS that Peter made one of 
the greatest speeches of his career. Per- 
haps nothing in the annals of later 
preaching exceeds it in bravery. For- 
tunately the 20th’ century can glory in 
some similar examples. 

Here, before the highest Jewish legal 
authorities, just discharged after being 
investigated and warned by the court 
to cease activities for Christ, Peter de- 
fies them. With John, he declares that 
his higher allegiance is to God and his 
truth (verses 19 and 20): “Whether it 
be right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye. 
For we cannot but speak the things 
which we have seen and heard.” 

Meanwhile, doubtless, word had gone 
about Jerusalem concerning this arrest 
of Peter and John. Remembering what 
had happened to their Lord, the Chris- 
tian brethren must have been fearful 
for their beloved leaders. Once again, 
we can believe, the upper room became 
the scene of heartfelt sorrow and fer- 
vent prayer. 

It became joy and prayer when Peter 
and John returned and reported their 
experience. All thereupon gave thanks 
and petitioned God that similar faith 
and boldness to speak the word for such 
work might be granted all God’s ser- 
vants (4:23-31). 


“Ideals are to run races with. The moment we stop chasing them 


they sit down, become opinions.” 


An old Chinese proverb says that there are five points of the com- 
pass: North, East, South, West, and the point where we are. 
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“WELL,” I REMARKED, in a tone which 
I fear dripped vinegar, “I hope your 
conscience feels better.” 

“Look here,” Jerry protested, “this 
is USA, 1947. When I announce that 
since there is no Vespers in our own 
church during the summer months I’m 
going to hunt around for an evening 
service, there is no law compelling you 
to accompany me. I thought you wanted 
to come.” 

“T did. I’m just taking out my frus- 
tration on you. After hunting around 
for a service and finally finding one, it 
makes me boil to have it turn out like 
that.” 

“Pretty much of an insult to the in- 
telligence, wasn’t it?” 

“But definitely and entirely—sermon, 
hymns, prayers all scaled to about an 
eight-year-old level.” 

“And that’s the sort of fare thou- 
sands of Christians are handed every 
week. The thought is depressing!” 

“It?s no wonder that people who’ve 
never known any other brand of Chris- 
tianity are so easily led into pseudo- 
intellectual paths.” 


WE FELL SILENT as Jerry turned the 
car onto Chilton Parkway. The tree- 
tops were lemon-yellow in the last rays 
of the slanting sun. Already the lower 
branches were beginning to snuggle 
under a blue-green blanket of darkness. 
Now and then a burst of bird-song was 
audible above the noise of the motor. 
The irritations of the past hour slipped 
away. 

“Would you like to stop at the Thy- 
gesons’ with me?” asked Jerry. “I hear 
they’ve been ‘under the weather,’ ” 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Pastor Lathrop Finds a Sermon Topic 


‘Y’'d like to. Seems funny to hav 
both the children away, doesn’t it? My) 
first thought was, ‘Will they wonder 
where we are?’ Then I realized we 
could do as we pleased without con= 
sidering them at all.” 

We found Mr. and Mrs. Thygeson 
in lawn chairs under the graceful old! 
maples that shade their house. Insist- 
ing that we wouldn’t notice the mosqui=" 
toes a bit, we settled down to enjoy 
the quiet beauty of the evening with. 
them. 

“What wonderful old boxwood,” I ex= 
claimed, as the fragrance reached me. 
“And the whole side of your yard is 
edged with it!” 

“It is lovely, isn’t it?” said Mrs. Thy- 
geson. “I almost believe my husband 
thinks more of his box than he does of 
me.” Her white head bobbed as laugh- 
ter shook her. 

“Now, wife,’ her husband chided, 
“T don’t think more of it. I just have to 
humor it more because it’s older.” 

“And that is the truth,” she agreed. 
“Tt’s over a hundred years that we know 
of, and how much more than that is 
anyone’s guess.” 

“It’s beautiful,” observed Jerry. “And 
what a fine screen it makes between 
you and ‘that parking lot.” 

“Yes, this neighborhood isn’t what it 
was when we moved here—stores and 
markets just beyond us. Our box en- 
closes us in a little world of our own.” 


AS SHE SPOKE Jerry’s hands suddenly 
gripped the arms of his chair. His jaw 
dropped and his eyes popped in an ex- 
pression of mingled amazement and 
dismay. Mr, Thygeson sprang to his 
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set and his wife uttered a little scream. 
looked behind me. 

_ For a moment I felt that I must be in 
' cheap movie house watching an un- 
onvincing “thriller.” One gorgeous 
lump of box was flattened to the 
‘round while the nose of an ancient 
valopy bounced helplessly on its 
ranches. 

' “Harry!” shrieked a girl’s voice, 
vhat I’ve done!” 

“You’ve done it all right!” 

A young man crawled over the green 

verrier and began ineffectually pushing 
‘t the bumper, meanwhile assuring us, 
TI get it fixed. I’ll pay for it.” 
_ For the next little while all was con- 
usion. The police were summoned to 
set a straight account of the affair for 
she legal record. A garageman strug- 
pled to get the car out of the entangling 
shrubbery and over the “protection” 
of railroad ties and iron pipe which sep- 
arated the hedges from the parking lot. 
With a visible effort, Mrs. Thygeson 
controlled her emotion and led the way 
yack to our chairs. We tried, without 
much success, to talk of other things. 
_ Jerry came back to give us the par- 
‘ticulars. “Girl was learning to drive 
out there on the empty parking lot. 
Apparently she stepped on the acceler- 
"ator instead of the brake.” 


“see 


Mr. THYGESON RETURNED, as nearly 
ing as is possible for a person of 
‘his temperament. His voice was soft, 
/ but his hands shook. “A thoroughly 
worthless sort. Lied himself and wanted 
> me to lie. Told me he wanted to ‘co- 
/ operate’ with me. I asked if he had any 
(insurance, for while those bushes are 

invaluable to me there is a cash value 
of several hundred dollars on them. 
_ He said he had no insurance but he’d 
get it and the company needn’t know 
-/when this happened. He’d see I got the 
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full value of the shrubbery. When I 
told him I wouldn’t lie, he looked as 
though he hardly believed me.” 

“I can understand that,” put in Jerry. 
“First he tried to tell the police he was 
driving. When that wouldn’t go down, 
he said the girl had a learner’s permit, 
but when the police asked her to pro- 
duce it she admitted that she didn’t 
have one. The sergeant had a very 
speculative look in his eye. Something 
tells me that if that young man has 
anything else to conceal it won’t stay 
hidden long.” 

We stayed long enough to be sure 
that neither husband nor wife was going 
to suffer any immediate ill effects from 
the excitement. After the first shock 
was over they accepted the situation 
with Christian self-control and charity 
—a charity so genuine it could even 
see a little humor in the affair. On the 
way home I tried to express the ad- 
miration I felt for people like the Thy- 
gesons who could take the wanton de- 
struction of valued property without 
hysterics. “The suggestion that he might 
compromise his integrity angered him 
far more than the loss of the box,” I 
said admiringly. 

“The two men,” Jerry pointed out, 
“are rather typical of two outlooks on 
life. One is upright, hard-working, 
generous, his daily conduct God-re- 
lated. The other wants the icing with- 
out the cake.” 


For A WHILE we rode in silence, then 
a thought which had been nagging at 
me pushed its way into speech. “But 
how inexpressibly lonely it must be 
not only to act but to feel as though 
God didn’t care how you behave.” 

“Thank you very much,” Jerry 
smiled. “You may expect to have that 
thought back in expanded form next 
Sunday morning.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Conflict or solace 


Jim and I are having too many clashes. 
I had no idea when we were married that 
there could be so many flare-ups. Some- 
times everything is pleasant for a week or 
two, and I think the difficulties are all over. 
Then come the explosions, and I wonder 
whether we should have been married. 

Most of our troubles originate in the 
shop where Jim works. Someone crosses 
him, he is blamed for something, another 
person gets the preference, or his boss 
jumps all over him and he comes home all 
ready for battle. He flies off on the least 
provocation. 

Why must I take the brunt of what hap- 
pens in the shop? 


Marriages aren’t made in heaven. 
There are many degrees of satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction. Wedded life is what 
we make it—beginning in courtship and 
reaching out through the years. It is 
important for marriage partners to view 
their total situation calmly, try to dis- 
cover the causes of conflict, endeavor to 
find ways of alleviating them, and go 
the limit in ironing them out. Too many 
couples allow irritations to grow worse 
and worse, never attempt a sober study 
of the difficulties and possibilities. 

Jim is unfair in letting his shop trou- 
ble poison his home life and endanger 
his marriage. He needs to see his error 
and to recognize that many things go 
wrong also in a wife’s daily grind. Ex- 
plosions and arguments won’t reveal it 
to him. Perhaps some good friend on 
the outside can do it. Composure and 
tact on your part will help. And you 
can go a long way toward working out 
this problem by becoming Jim’s “con- 
fessor.” Welcome his complaints. Be- 
come a sympathetic and willing listener. 
You can become his chief solace. 

When you have established this 
soothing relationship, you'll be in a po- 
sition to do a lot more. Because they 
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get little or no sympathy at home, some 
men turn to their male cronies, or to 
some other woman, for compassion. The 
wise wife will be first to share her hus- 
band’s worries and offer encouragement 


Braggart 


Another man and I have just started ¢ 
small business together. He’s a good fel- 
low—honest, intelligent, and ambitious t 
get ahead. But one thing gets under mj 
skin, and that’s his incessant boasting o} 
the big things he’s done in the past. A’ 
times when we have a lot of work to ge 
out by a set time he’ll spend a half how 
blowing up one of his accomplishments t 
several times life size. I don’t knoy 
whether he’s trying to impress me or hi 
enthusiasm is loosening his tongue. Maybe 
I’ve made a mistake in teaming up witl 
him. 

Humanity has its full quota of talka. 
tive people and braggarts. Sometime: 
they are trying to compensate for al 
actual lack of achievement. And the} 
are usually an irritating lot, especial; 
if one has to take much of their vaunt: 
ing. But, if you want to continue work. 
ing with your partner, you'll have t 
find a way to put up with his faults o 
to influence him to change. Of course 
his tongue could wear out. 

Though avoidance is usually not th 
real solution of such a problem, you ma; 
try to do more work separately and t 
reduce contacts to bare necessity. Bu 
you are partners! 

How about concocting some cock 
and-bull stories of your own prowess- 
so extravagant that he will catch th 
hint? 

Or, when under pressure for time 
can you suggest, “Well, let’s let the pas 
take care of itself and get down to bras 
tacks on today’s job.” 

And maybe you'll have to talk it ou 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Faith, an Antidote for Evil 


Evil and the Christian Faith. By Nels F. S. Ferre. Harper and Brothers. 173 pages. $2.50. 


Because Christian theology is an organism a disturbance at any point will have its 
ject throughout. When, about 50 years ago, New Testament scholars began to interpret 
‘sus and the Gospel in native religious categories, they began a revolution which is 
il in progress, and gathering power. Elements in this revolution were the discovery 

i the religious understanding of kingdom, a new awareness of the meaning of Revelation, 


. fresh understanding of what one writer 
»s called “. . . the lost dimension of the 
oly.” 
‘Prominent among the contemporary the- 
‘ogians who have addressed themselves to 
. reconstruction of Christian theology ac- 
»rding to proper Biblical speech is Nels 
-rre, professor of theology at the And- 
~ rer-Newton Theological School. Dr. Ferre 
.) oposes to re-examine the entire field of 
vstematic theology in a series of works 
led Reason and the Christian Faith. 
‘The present volume is the second in the 
sojected series, and is a discussion of the 
coblem of evil. The methodology which 
"as fully set forth in Dr. Ferre’s Reason 
d Faith is here applied to the problem of 
* 7il. The problem is set, successively, in 
|. series of categories: The Level of His- 
»oric Fact, The Aesthetic Level, The Per- 
) mal-Spiritual Level. 
In the first category the assertion is made 
' ad worked out that evil-as-fact is a state- 
ent of the problem that makes a solution 
npossible by the very inadequacy of the 
statement. “Evil is never a mere fact. Evil 
/; always a part of or an aspect of, some 
ecoming.” This placement of evil-as-fact 
ithin its biblically proper category of 
tod as creative, as asserting Himself in a 
demptive process, as dynamic both in His 
re transcendence and in His working 
/) mmanence, is surely a corrective to the 
‘henomenological approach to evil-fact 
a has characterized the generality of 
dern thought. 
» The second category, the aesthetic, is 
ts for what it really is—an eva- 
on. This evasion has historically assumed 
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many forms—the zest of spectatorship, the 
thrill of contrast, the suspension of drama. 
All are partial solutions of the problem; 
all are shallow because they avert that 
personal involvement which is the only 
stance at which the problem really be- 
comes critical. 

The third category, the personal-spir- 
itual level, properly confronts evil as suf- 
fering. In this chapter, and in the chapter 
on God and suffering, the author, by virtue 
of his proper accent upon fellowship as the 
goal of redemptive activity, is able to re- 
late suffering to the purposes of God and 
to the needs of men in a clear and spir- 
itually clarifying way. 

A long appendix on agape as the heart 
of the Christian faith is the clearest ex- 
position of agape (... that ancient word 
which scores of liberals are using as if no 
one else had ever noticed it before!) that 
I have encountered outside the pages of 
Nygren’s great book. 


Maywood, Ill. JOSEPH SITTLER, JR. 


Genesis vs. Evolution 


Man Does Not Stand Alone. By A. Cressy 
Morrison. Revell. 107 pages. $1.25. 

Recently I read a book by a noted scien- 
tist—very different from the average 
scientific production. - The object of the 
book is to show how nature has adapted 
itself to human needs. The author’s ex- 
planation is that there is a supreme intel- 
ligence over all nature. Man may adapt 
himself to nature. He can live in the trop- 
ics or the arctic; he could perhaps build 
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up some sort of civilization without fire. 
But far more striking is how nature has 
adapted itself to man. Here are a few 
main points made by the author: 

1) The earth turns on its axis 1,000 miles 
an hour, making our day and night 24 
hours long. Suppose the earth turned 100 
MPH instead of 1,000. Our day and night 
would then be just 10 times as long as they 
are now. Would we not roast during a 
summer day and freeze at night? Who 
decided the length of our day and night? 

2) The sun is 93,000,000 miles away; we 
have just enough light and heat. What had 
man to do with placing the sun where it is? 

3) The earth flies around the sun 18 
miles a second. If it were speeding a little 
faster, it would fly off into endless space; 
if less fast, it might fall into the sun. 

4) The moon is 240,000 miles away. If 
it were but 50,000 or less, the tides would 
be so great as to sweep over the continents 
every day, and animal or vegetable life 
on earth would be impossible. 

5) The earth is tilted 23.5 degrees. With- 
out that tilting we would have no change 
of seasons. The sun would shine straight 
down on the equator all the time; the poles 
would be in perpetual twilight and vast 
continents of ice would extend from each 
pole far into the temperate zones. 

6) Astronomers tell us that millions of 
meteors enter our atmosphere every day, 
many of them moving at 90 times the speed 
of a rifle ball. Most of them fuse by fric- 
tion of the air and fall to the ground as 
invisible dust. Suppose the atmosphere was 
only half as dense as it is or was only a 
mile or two deep, instead of 100 miles. 
Would not the millions of meteors destroy 
all life on earth? 

7) Nothing is more interesting than what 
this scientist tells us about the atmosphere. 
The air we breathe is composed chiefly of 
two gases, oxygen 21 per cent, and nitrogen 
78 per cent. We live on oxygen, but if it 
were 40 per cent instead of 21 everything 
combustible would burn up; but if 10 per 
cent only, nothing would burn, and we 
would have to develop our civilization 
without fire. Another thing about the air 
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is still more striking: There are three rare, 
gases in the air—less than 1 per cent each 
—and each absolutely necessary to life for 
every creature that breathes. If any on 
of them were slightly increased or dim- 
inished, life would be impossible. How 
these gases came to be in the air in jus 
right proportion no one knows. Certainly 
man had nothing to do with it. Science 
recognizes the fact, but has no explanation, 

This author concludes that there is a 
supreme intelligence over all nature, in 
other words God. 

Plainfield, N. J. 


H. W. Exson _ 


Operation “Loyal” 


About Young Adult Lutherans. By Frank 
Clutz. Muhlenberg Press. 32 pages. 45 cents. 

The League of Young Adult Lutherans) 
(LOYAL) is one of the new projects of 
the Luther League of America, undertaken’ 
at the request of the Executive Board of 
the ULCA, to help meet “the acute need for 
a young adult program” in the church. 

In this brief but comprehensive manual 
Pastor Clutz gives the answers to most 
the questions that might be raised in any 
congregation that has decided to sponsor a 
program for its young adults. f 

Young adults, generally defined, ol 
those “who are young at this business 
being adult” and who may range in age’ 
from 18 to 38. They are one of the largest’ 
and potentially the most influential group 
in present-day society. They have been 
called a “lost generation” in a world pei 
by war. 

The church cannot afford to neglect them. 
With every available resource it must chal- 
lenge the world for possession of their 
bodies, minds, and souls. Wise congrega- 
tions will make a serious effort in the next’ 
few years to organize these young adults) 

oe whom the ends of the world are 
come.” 

This little manual is a most veluabill 
contribution to the “know-how” of the 
problem. Local leadership must.make it 
effective. Ratpx C. Rospinson | 

Spring Grove, Pa. 
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» A sentence in the newspaper review 
‘f a current “movie” recently caught 
attention, and our purpose now is to 
jisturb the minds of our readers to a 
‘imilar discontent. What started us to 
complain about things as they are was 
comment to the effect that this par- 
“cular film exhibited neither art nor 
-eason but it did make the people laugh. 
“he conclusion one was expected to 
‘raw from both the movie and the crit- 
sism is, that the main objective of life 
* ; to laugh, to be amused. 

We are really quite sour on the sub- 
* ect. We do not approve the custom re- 
entlessly employed by news photog- 
aphers that every face they picture 
Yhould wear a grin. The president of 
the United States signs a tax measure 
ind the White House camera man is 
alled upon to announce by his art the 
tompletion of the process of legislation 
‘which no one deems a source of joy. 
*3ut the word comes out from under the 
)oicture man’s blanket, “Smile please,” 
and then the bulb is squeezed that un- 
‘xovers the plate. Then the victim ap- 
H2ears in a caricature of approval. 

’ There is a certain amount of insult 
on many current pictures. There is the 
Viamiliar drawing of the blue-laws 
a who is represented in a 
Macial expression and in a garb that 
could have suggested the comment that 
one of our recent presidents was 
“weaned on a pickle.” Quite recently 
‘we saw a newsreel which was labeled 
a picture of a recent convention of the 
Women’s Temperance Union. It was 
doubtedly a film dug out of a former 
decade’s file and for the purpose of ex- 
posing to ridicule the efforts of godly 
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women to antagonize the spread of 
drinking. It appeared on the screen as 
something at which people will laugh 
derisively. Meantime the statistics of 
crime record increases both in the qual- 
ity and quantity of evil doing, indica- 
tive, we suggest, of the absence of a 
proper motivation for daily living. Cer- 
tainly intelligent citizens are watching 
with growing alarm the spreading grip 
of alcoholic beverages on the people. 

As a matter of fact we are not born 
to amuse and to be amused. We are not 
possessors of the divine gifts by which 
we are the climax of the Creator’s 
handiwork in order to grin. The essen- 
tial objective of the well-lived life is 
to work, to produce, to discover, to de- 
velop, and to employ more and more of 
the resources of this world “in the serv- 
ice of man.” 

We respectfully suggest that an evil 
spirit has set out to corrupt and even- 
tually to destroy man’s essential source 
of contentment, which is to engage se- 
riously in doing. 


A logical expectation 


The summer issue of what one might 
call the official journal of the National 
Lutheran Council has recently landed 
on our desk. All its contents merit 
perusal by those who constitute the 
National Lutheran Council. The articles 
indicate that the Council is in most of 
its divisions in a prosperous condition. 
Those of the Lutheran churches in the 
United States and Canada who have 
kept in contact with the Council’s activ- 
ities can feel satisfaction with the fruits 
of their labors by means of this agency. 
Much has been done that would have 
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remained undone but complained of, 
had those associated in the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Welfare in 1917-1918 failed 
to organize an heir to the products of 
their wartime efforts that would func- 
tion in a peacetime ministry. 

One of the pages of this magazine re- 
ports Lutheran World Action Financial 
Report receipts as of May 20, 1947. The 
figures given indicate responses of Lu- 
theran churches in the U.S. to a call 
for ten million dollars in the biennium 
1946-1947, the money to be available for 
financing aid to brethren elsewhere 
than in America to sustain their efforts 
to gather and reorganize the millions of 
our fellow believers whose material re- 
sources and many of their personnel 
were destroyed by war. Total of cash 
received is stated to be $8,174,336.64, 
which is 80.7 per cent of the goal. 

It is our personal conviction that 
when the reports from the Lutheran 
World Convention in Lund, Sweden, 
reach the pastors and congregations in 
the U.S., whose leaders and spokesmen 
were together in conference, a renewal 
of appeals will be made and the unpaid 
portion of each group’s allotment will 
be gathered. The sincere and con- 
tinuing sympathy of the American 
brethren will be satisfied with nothing 
less than completion of the $10,000,000 
fund. Of its need there is no question, 
and of our Lord’s desire that the sum 
set by an early survey of conditions in 
war-stricken lands should be made 
available, our faith gives complete ap- 
proval. 

The behavior of the delegates as- 
sembled in Lund will have considerable 
to do with completing the financial ob- 
jectives of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil and in establishing a worthy “follow 
up” of evangelical efforts in the years 
immediately before the churches. It 
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must not be assumed by our brethren 
in Europe that their rehabilitation — 
the only avenue of service into whic 
the National Lutheran Council’s con- 
gregations can be directed. In ow 
opinion, the first Lutheran World Con- 
vention, in Eisenach in 1923, can have 
approval as a beginning; but something 
more must flow out of the fourth meet- 
ing than is now visible as coming from 
its predecessors. The sincerity of our 
intentions will permit us to make the 
frank comment that divisions among 
the delegates on more than national- 
istic lines placed restrictions on com- 


tention of our churches to purely and 
definitely evangelical matters. e 
most that could be agreed to at Eisenach h 
was a “safe and sane” re- acceptance 0} 
the historic confessions and the selec- 
tion of an executive committee for con- 
tinuation purposes. In 1929, the 400th 
anniversary of the catechisms was to 
focus on addresses and the platform of 
resolutions. Nobody objected to its con 
tent or value. 

It seems apparent to the writer 
this department of THe LuTHERAN tha 
the Lund convention, or more likely 
the committees it will authorize and in- 
struct, must realize that the atheism of 
Russia and the dictatorship of Rome 
must be antagonized by Lutheranism, 
or evangelical faith will be temporarily 
rendered impotent, maybe driven into’ 
exile. We in America can raise ten 
million dollars, but we are a minority 
in the United States and Canada in th 
protection of our doctrines. 

We want no money from Europe, bu 
we need their active, sincere, = 
and efficient co-operation in the propa-- 
gation of the principles of Christiani 
faith and fellowship as confessed by) 
Lutherans. —NATHAN R. MELHORN ~ 
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if the National Lutheran Home's workshops 


oj The home provides nursing care day and night. 


oi An infirmary is included in expansion plans 
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An 87-year-old guest pursues his hobby in one 


National Lutheran Home to Begin 
Work on Maryland Synod Building 


ERECTION OF THE Maryland Synod Build-. 
ing at the National Lutheran Home for the: 
Aged, Washington, D. C., is scheduled to. 
begin as soon as contractors can move in 
materials and equipment. 

This became known June 5, following a 
meeting at which the board of trustees 
authorized officers of the home to enter 
into a contract for the work. The Maryland 
Synod Building, containing 60 guest rooms, 
is one of several projects for enlargement 
of the home’s facilities. Some years ago 
Maryland Synod gave $70,000 for the 
building which is to bear its name. Through 
investment the sum now is approximately 
$100,000. A recent legacy raised the 
amount to $125,000—enough to begin work 
on the building. 

Central Pennsylvania Synod is raising 
a similar amount for its own addition to 
the home. Both structures will be identical 
in appearance and will be placed at either 
end of the present building which now 
houses 75 guests. 

The home was established by the Gen- 
eral Synod in 1890 on a 30-acre tract in 
northeast Washington donated by the late 
Mrs. Sarah Utermehle. Control and sup- 
port of the institution were assumed by 
the ULC in 1918, but were relinquished 
later to the Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
Maryland Synod and West Virginia Synod. 

More than 60 persons—15 of whom are 
over 80 years of age—are on the present 
waiting list. Approximately 500 inquiries 
for admission have been received in the 
past five years. Hundreds have received 
the reply: “No room at present.” 

The home has no indebtedness. Two- 
thirds of the operating expense are met by 
benevolence apportionment contributions 
of the three synods, and the remainder by 
special gifts and investment earnings. Cost 
per guest last year was $501.01. 

. Pastor and superintendent is Dr. Robert 
L, Lang. 
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Wind Damages St. John’s Church; 


Mortgage Burned at Sharpsburg 
By Witson P. Arp 


Hacerstown—A terrific wind storm 
swept across portions of Hagerstown Satur- 
day evening, June 7, causing property 

damage amounting to a half 
Maryland million dollars. St. John’s 

Church suffered a loss of $6,000 
through the unroofing of the former par- 
sonage and damage to the church spire. 
First Christian Church was wrecked to the 
extent of $25,000. 

Triniry Memortat, Sharpsburg, Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Wade pastor, recently celebrated 
a mortgage burning. Present church was 
dedicated Sept. 10, 1944, at a cost of $44,000 
following destruction of the former edifice 
by fire in December 1942. Assisting Dr. 
Wade in the mortgage burning were 
Charles F. Gross, Prof. Allen L. Poffen- 
berger and Albert E. Bowers. 

By RECENT AcTION of Maryland Synod, 
Salem Church, Bakersville, became a part 
of the Sharpsburg parish, effective June 1. 

THE Rev. RicHarp H. MILLER was in- 
stalled pastor of the Union Bridge parish, 
June 22, at Keysville Church. The Rev. 
J. Frank Fife, president of synod, and the 
Rev. Walter Webner, York, Pa., delivered 
the sermons and conducted the installation. 

Tue Rev. Anprew F. THEIsz, Woodbine, 
has been elected secretary of the Carroll 
County Ministers’ Association. 

Triniry CuurcH, Arden, W. Va., the Rev. 
Eugene W. Young pastor, recently became 
self-supporting. Former pastors were pres- 
ent for the week of celebration. President 
Fife, on July 11, delivered a sermon on 
“The Church in the Community.” 

Dr. Frep R. Seren, Silver Run parish, 
has been elected president of the Gettys- 
burg College Alumni Association. 

TWENTY-THIRD CONVENTION of the Western 
Conference Sunday School Association was 
held May 22 at Rocky Ridge. Speakers 
were Dr. Gustav K. Wiencke, writer for 


the Parish and Church School Board; Dr. ’ 


Oscar W. Carlson, and Dr. Wilson P. Ard. 
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In a “Fatuer’s Day” appress delivere 
in Trinity Sunday school, Hagerstown, tt 
Hon, Joseph D. Mish, judge of the Circu 
Court, Washington County, said, “Boy 
and girls who attend Sunday school res 
ularly are seldom found in the court 
Judge Mish made a strong appeal for pai 
ents to rear their children in the ways « 
Christian citizenship through precept ar 
personal example. 

‘HONORARY DEGREE of doctor of divinit 
was recently conferred by Gettysburg Co 
lege upon the Rev. Frederick R: Seibe 
Silver Run parish. 


Parish Work Program is Outlined; 


Luther Leagues Active in Nebraska 
By Pavu.t WizcMa 


A THREE-POINT PROGRAM emphasizing pal 
ish work was outlined by the Parish Li 
and Work Committee of Nebraska Sync 
at a meeting June 24 in Kountze Memori: 
Church, Omaha. 

Aims of the program are to: 1) Promo: 
leadership education through congregé 
tional classes, adult Bible classes, camy 

and summer schools for churc 
Nebraska workers; 2) Encourage th 

nursery roll and nursery de 
partment of the church school; 3) Furnis 
suggestions for audio-visual aids with th 
hope of establishing a co-operative librar 
so congregations can draw from them fe 
their needs. 

At the meeting, the Rev. Paul Wiegma: 
Tekamah, general chairman, reported o 
the conference of synodical parish educe 
tion leaders with representatives of th 
ULC Parish and Church School Boar 
June 10-11, in Maywood, Ill. Pastor Wieg 
man and Dr. J. C. Hershey, president « 
Nebraska Synod, attended the joint sessio1 

Miss Amanda Jorn, Falls City, synodie: 
chairman of the Children of the Chure! 
was delegated to represent the committe 
at the 21st International Sunday Schox 
Convention in Des Moines, Ia., July 23-2 

APPROXIMATELY 250 Luther Leaguers at 


The Luthera 


ram recently sponsored by the Omaha 

istrict at Kountze Church. A varied pro- 
'ram, consisting of skits, trios, piano and 
ocal solos, brought an offering of $20 for 
ae China Mission. Shirley Robertson, Lu- 
er Memorial, Omaha, president of the 
“istrict, was in charge of the affair. Leagues 
* epresented included St. Luke’s, Our Re- 

seemer, First, Grace, Luther Memorial, 
‘nd Kounize. 

“LIVING FOR THE NEw Day” was the theme 
f the Fremont District Rally of Nebraska 
-eagues in Columbus, June 15. Speaker was 
‘he Rev. William Goede, pastor of St. 
Yohn’s Church. Reports were given by Miss 
velina Meyer, Scribner, educational sec- 
vetary; the Rev. John H. M. Shiery, Co- 
‘umbus, intermediate secretary; and Gerard 
ern, Fremont, state president. Sixty- 
hree persons registered for the conference. 

Sr. PauL’s CONGREGATION, Wisner, has the 
ique record of being 100 per cent sub- 
scribers to THe LUTHERAN. 

_ Christ Church, Wisner, has collected $750 
for the Midland College campaign fund. 
In apprTIon to undertaking the task of 
‘building a $50,000 church, St. Paul’s, Emer- 
son, has passed 100 per cent in LWA. The 
new church is also a monument to the 
Brotherhood who recruited men of the 
) congregation for the building, saving the 
"congregation at least $15,000. 
| ‘THE ANNUAL CAMP-CONVENTION of the Lu- 
‘ther League of Nebraska will meet in 
+ Columbus’ YMCA Camp Sheldon, Aug. 17- 
} 22. The camp staff includes: Pastor Paul 
de Freese, Hooper, director; Pastor W. F. 
) Most, Omaha, assistant director; Pastor 
‘Paul Wiegman, Tekamah, dean; Mrs. Ruth 

Henricksen, Fremont, dean of women; Pas- 
tor John Jacobs, Scribner, chaplain; Pastor 
John H. M. Shiery, Columbus, registrar and 
athletic director; and Gerard Kern, Fre- 
| mont, state president. 
| A 24-1ncH BRASS CROSS was dedicated at 

Grace Church, West Point, by Dr. W. A. 
Klink pastor, in memory of former mem- 
| bers of the congregation who gave their 
lives in the service of their country. Six 
brass offering plates, an alms bason, and 
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ended a two-hour “Talent Quest” pro-- 


a missal stand were also dedicated. 

A rededication service was held June 8. 
The entire building has been redecorated 
at a cost of $2,400. The president of synod 
spoke. 

The Rev. Kendig Weller Rupley, Hardy, 
and Miss Floy Georgene Magee were mar- 
ried June 10 in St. Paul’s Church. Pastor 
Rupley was ordained by the Nebraska 
Synod April 15, and has accepted a call to 
Immanuel Church,’ Hampton. Dr. Hershey 
officiated. 

Tue Rev. Joun K. Suirck and Frances 
Louise Martin were married June 18 in 
Kountze Memorial Church, Omaha, by Dr. 
Hershey. Pastor Shirck also was ordained 
by the Nebraska Synod April 15, and has 
accepted a call to the Walton-Eagle parish. 

ONE HUNDRED adults and children, re- 
ceived into membership in Luther Memo- 
rial Church, Omaha, from May 1946 to May 
1947, were feted at a reception the last 
Sunday in May. The Rev. W. F. Most is 
pastor. 

A vacation Bible school staffed by eight 
teachers with 70 pupils enrolled, and with 
an average attendance of 67, contributed 
$45 to LWA June 2-13. The congregation’s 
LWA quota is on the second mile, the two- 
year quota having been raised in January 
of this year. 

Starting in March $7,000 came in on the 
building fund. The goal is $125,000. 

While Pastor Most is vacationing during 
July, Dr. W: I. Guss, member of the con- 
gregation and former full-time president 
of synod, is supplying the pulpit. Pastor 
Most represented the Luther League of 
America at Camp Wa-Shun-Ga in Kansas 
July 19-25, and also taught a credit course 
there. 

St. Prerer’s CuHurcu, near Pender, hon- 
ored the Rev. Victor Moeller, pastor, on his 
20th anniversary of ordination. Dr. John 
Schrader, Fremont, retired and former 
president of Midwest Synod, was the 
speaker. 

THE ANNUAL VACATION retreat and con- 
vention of the Northern Conference of Mid- 
west Synod was held at Niobrara State 
Park June 16-20. 
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DEDICATION: These persons participated in the dedication of the Lutheran Home of New Jersey, 
June 22, at Moorestown. Left to right are Sister Mabel Stanley, matron and nurse; the Rev. Harold 
Muffley, president of the board of trustees; Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, secretary of the ULC; and the 
Rey. Ralph |. Shockey, superintendent. An estate. which was converted into the new Lutheran 


institution, was purchased recently for $30,000 


Officers are: Dr. M. A. Ritzen, Fontanelle, 
president; the Rev. Paul Moessner, Hooper, 
secretary; the Rev. J. A. Bahnsen, Leigh, 
treasurer. The Rev. Henning Pearson, 
Wisner, was conference chaplain. Speakers 
included the Rev. E. W. Mueller, of the 
National Lutheran Council, Chicago; Prof. 
R..R. Syre of Western Seminary; the Rev. 
L. J. Wolff, Bloomfield, newly elected full- 
time president of Midwest Synod; Dr. J. E. 
Schrader, Fremont; the Rev. H. O. Rhode, 
Bloomfield; and Dr. Ritzen. 

Tue Rev. Jonn B. Rupiey, Sr., pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Grand Island, installed 
his son, the Rev. John B. Rupley, Jr., as 
pastor of First Church, North Platte, July 6. 


Following the ceremony, the younger Rup-— 


ley dedicated the new steeple cross at the 
church, donated by Mr. and Mrs. Everett 
Sawyer. 

Pastor Rupley, Jr., was supply pastor at 
Wilber a year and held the pastorate at 
York and McCool Junction, a double parish, 
six years. 

Tue Rev. R. R. PFerrrer, pastor of St. 
Luke’s, Emerson, since 1943, has resigned 
to accept a call to the York-McCool parish. 

THE STEWARDSHIP COMMITTEE of Nebraska 
Synod met with a representative of the 
Midwest Synod and is planning to show 
the stewardship sound film in every con- 
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gregation of the two synods beginning 
Sept. 1. 

EIGHTEEN BOYS of the Boy Scout troog 
sponsored by Salem Church, Fremont, at- 
tended the first annual Lutheran Boy Scout 
camp at Camp Cedars. Rex Smith, scout- 
master, accompanied the troop. He was 
assisted by Elmer Kuhrts, assistant scout- 
master; Gerard Kern, junior-assistant 
scoutmaster; and the Rev. Fred W. Kern. 
troop chaplain and pastor of Salem church. 

Pastor R. R. Syre, Bennington, and his 
family moved into the newly decorated 
parsonage June 7. While attending the 
University of Nebraska, Pastor Syre will 
supply here. 

THe SunpAy scHoot at Northboro sent 
nine four-pound packages of Christmas 
cards and church literature to the mission 
in British Guiana. The congregation sent 
three more boxes of clothing and German 
books to Lutheran World Relief. 

Women of Shell Creek church wrapped 
and mailed 56 packages of food and clothing 
to families in Germany. 

Inspired by the picture story “Across 
the Seas in a War-torn World,” the seventh 
grade in Sunday school set up a box in 
which they could drop their extra contri- 
butions. Seven dollars was given to the 
church for LWA from the box. ; 
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. Anniversary Banquet at Kingston 
ys Largest Protestant Gathering 


By LurTuHer S. STRALEY 


AtspaNny—More than 600 people attended 
‘he 50th anniversary banquet of Redeemer 
Church, Kingston, crowding into the mu- 
icipal auditorium for the largest Prot- 
»stant event ever held in the city. Nearly 
a score of charter members 
ew York were present to receive the 
ovation of the congregation 
nd red roses as tokens of esteem. 
Principal speaker for the occasion was 
James Lee Ellenwood, executive director 
or the New York YMCA. Other speakers 
mneluded Jean John R. Bacher of Wagner 
CSollege and Mr. Henry Beisler, treasurer 
of the ULC. 
The observance began with Holy Com- 
‘union. The Rev. David C. Gaise, pastor, 
as celebrant, and Dr. William F. Bacher, 
secretary of the Synod of the Northwest, 
and first pastor of Redeemer, preached the 
“Ssermon. Dr. Bacher made the trip from 
‘Milwaukee, despite his 80 years. He is the 
‘father of Dean Bacher, who was the second 
child baptized in this congregation. 
Other events in connection with the an- 
niversary were announcement to the con- 
gregation that the two-year quota for LWA 
had been reached, and the dedication of 
“a stained glass window in the south tran- 
‘sept as a memorial to Mr. George Schantz, 
former treasurer of the congregation. The 
window is a reproduction of Holman Hunt’s 
famous painting, “The Light of the World.” 
The Rev. Leonard R. Klemann, one of 
the two co-directors for LWA in the East- 
ern Conference, reports that his own con- 
gregation, St. John’s, Altamont, has met 
its two-year quota in full. In addition, St. 
John’s has further manifested its high 
concept of stewardship by oversubscribing 
the 75th anniversary fund. The total cost 
of the improvements involved was $3,514. 
Tue Rev. Cart A. RomoseErR resigned as 
pastor of Bethany Church, Central Bridge, 
effective July 1. 
Tue Rev. WatTerR J. Brevitz was installed 
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as pastor of Christ Church, Ghent, June 15. 
Preachers were the Rev. Henry H. Wahl, 
St. John’s, Hudson, and the Rev. George 
Carter Ackerly, St. Paul’s, Rensselaer. 
Liturgist was the Rev. Herman Briele, St. 
Luke’s, Valatie. 

THe Rev. FREDERICK H. REIssIG was in- 
stalled as pastor of Christ Church, Ger- 
mantown, June 29. Preachers were Dr. 
Frederick E. Reissig, Washington, D. C., 
father of the pastor-elect, and the Rev. 
Herbert Gibney, Atonement, Saugerties. 
The act of installation was conducted by 
the Rev. Henry H. Wahl, Hudson. 

THe Rev. Paut R. Swank was installed 
as pastor of St. John’s, Poughkeepsie, June 
29. Dr. Calvin P. Swank, superintendent 
of missions of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, and father of the pastor-elect, and 
the Rev. Frank Lawrence Gollnick, Trin- 
ity, Kingston, were the preachers. The 
Rev. J. Christian Port, First Church, 
Poughkeepsie, was liturgist. 

Tue Rev. Francis K. Wacscuat, formerly 
of Zion, Oldwick, N. J., was installed as 
pastor of St. Mark’s, Middleburgh, July 6. 
His father, the Rev. Louis F. Wagschal, 
Third, Rhinebeck, gave the charge to the 
pastor. Sermon was delivered by Pastor 
Gibney, now of Atonement, Saugerties, 
who early this spring resigned from the 
Middleburgh congregation. Dr. Morris C. 
Skinner, pastor of Zion Church, Cobleskill, 
was the liturgist. 

On June 27, the executive committee of 
the conference met with chairmen of the 
committees to outline committee work and 
appoint personnel. The following are com- 
mittee chairmen: home missions and rural 
church work, the Rev. Henry H. Wahl, 
Hudson; social missions, the Rev. Harry 
W. Lammond, West Sand Lake; Luther 
League, the Rev. Frank L. Gollnick, Kings- 
ton; stewardship, the Rev. Paul J. Strenge, 
Oneonta; foreign missions, the Rev. Dayton 
G. Van Deusen, Guilderland Center; parish 
education, Dr. Chalmers E. Frontz, Albany; 
publicity, the Rev. Charles E. Deitz, Al- 
bany; pensions, Dr. Floyd H. Moyer, Am- 
sterdam; diaconate, Dr. Walter Krumwiede, 
Canajoharie; nominations, the Rev. Frank- 
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lin L. Jensen, Schenectady; and pastors’ 
salaries, Mr. Alfred Meurer, a member 
of St. John’s, Poughkeepsie. 

Appointed by the president of conference 
is a committee on “recognitions,” which 
will make special note of anniversaries in 
the congregations of conference, and will 
assist pastors in arranging for anniversary 
celebrations of their ordinations. This com- 
mittee will be headed by the Rev. LeRoy 
S. Deitrich, West Camp. 

The Rev. David C. Gaise, vice president 
of conference, will have full charge of all 


A warm welcome awaits you 
At the end of the Lewis and Clark Trail 
At 


OUR SAVIOUR'S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Temporarily located in the Strand Theatre 
Broadway at Downing 
Seaside, Oregon 


Paul Wm. Funk, Pastor 
Worship Service—11:00 A. M. 


Come to 
ATLANTIC CITY 
For Surf, Sand and Sunshine 
WORSHIP IN 


ST. ANDREW'S BY-THE-SEA 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 


Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 
VESPERS 


ST. PAUL’S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 
E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY SERVICE 
11:00 A. M. 


16TH AVENUE 
at Grant St. 


One block north of the 
State Capitol 


committee affairs. In making this assign 
ment the president, Pastor Luther § 
Straley, Athens, stated that a general com 
mittee oversight was necessary to produce 
effective work. 

The committees will report regularly ¢ 
the conference through the official confer 
ence publication, The Schohudmo Ripples 
now edited by the Rev. Walter J. Bielitz 
Ghent. 


1,500 Attend Dedication Services 
As 420-Acre Leadership Camp Open: 


By Ra.pu W. Bir 


Attoona—Approximately 1,500 person 
attended dedication services at the ney 
Lutheran leadership camp near Jenners 
town in Somerset County, June 22. Th 
camp has been named Se-Quan-Ota (plac 

of many waters) and is | 
iq short distance from th 
Pennsylvania Lincoln Highway. Speak 
ers for the dedication service included Pas 
tors Theodore Buch, George Melhorn, Wal 
den Holl, Theodore Althof, all of Johns 
town; John Stambaugh of Jennerstowr 
and John Foerster of Stoystown. 

The 420-acre tract of land was secure 
one year ago and is in charge of Pasto 
John Stambaugh of Jennerstown. A teen 
age boys’ program opened the new cam 
activities this month. 

THE 22ND CONFERENCE of the Alleghan: 
Conference Group B missionary societ; 
was held in Jerome Church, the Rey 
George George A. Clark pastor, June 7 
Messages/at the three sessions were givel 
by Mrs. Walter D. Guss, president of thi 
women’s society of the conference; Mis 
Lenchen Coleman of the Lutheran Wel 
fare Society of New York; and Mrs. Franl 
P. Reiter, president of the women’s society 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 

THE ANNUAL Lire SERVICE RALLY of th 
Johnstown District Luther League was hel 
June 11, at Casebeer Grove, Sipesville 
John Liu, Chinese student at the Gettys: 
burg Seminary, spoke. This district ha 
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‘x young men preparing for the Christian 
ninistry, one young woman for parish 
ork, and one studying at the Philadel- 
ia Motherhouse. 

APPROXIMATELY 4,500 PERSONS attended 
ne fifth annual Lutheran Day picnic held 
t Idlewild Park, near Ligonier, sponsored 
vy the Lutheran Men’s League of the 
‘omerset-Cambria District. After a pro- 
ram of sports and fellowship during the 
lay a closing vesper service was conducted 
oy Pastor Althof. 

ALLEGHANY CONFERENCE now has three 
listricts organized at recent meetings of 
tlerical and lay representatives. The dis- 
‘ricts are according to county lines and are 
ander the leadership of presidents elected 
at these recent meetings. Each district has 
"a secretary and a treasurer and adopted 
constitutions for the groups. Pastor H. C. 
tong of Petersburg, will head the Bed- 
»ford-Huntingdon group; Pastor Holl of 
Johnstown, was elected to lead the Somer- 
set-Cambria group, and Pastor Ralph W. 
“Birk of Altoona, will head the Blair-Clear- 
- field group. 
_ EXECUTIVE cOoMMITTEE of the conference 
«Brotherhood sponsored a rally of Lutheran 
men, June 20, at St. Luke’s Church, Roar- 
ing Spring, the Rev. O. E. Feeman pastor. 
‘Martin A. McGrory of Washington, D. C., 
‘vice president of the ULC Brotherhood, 
presented messages at the afternoon and 
#) evening sessions. Men attending the rally 

~ numbered 115. 

ANOTHER GATHERING OF MEN was spon- 
sored by the church council of St. James 
Church, Huntingdon, Dr. E. L. Manges 
pastor, the evening of July 1. Zeb. B. Trex- 
ler, president of the ULC Brotherhood 
and Mr. McGrory, presented the need for 
greater effort on the part of the men of the 
Lutheran church. 

Tue Rev. Howarp W. Bock was installed 
-) pastor of the Garrett charge in Somerset 
» County, June 15. The installation service 
’ was conducted by the Rev. Mervyn J. 
Ross of Bedford, president of the Alleghany 
Conference, and music for the service was 
presented by the combined choirs of the 
four congregations in the charge. 
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Pastor Kistler, Sister Margareta 


Mark 50th Anniversaries of Service 
By Samuet E. Kip 


Norristown—Fiftieth anniversary of the 
ordination of the Rev. William U. Kistler 
was observed June 15, in St. Mark’s 
Church, Pennsburg. The 
Rev. Earl S. Erb, secre- 
tary of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, and a spiritual son of St. 
Mark’s Church, was the speaker. Pastor 
Kistler has served St. Mark’s Church since 
1904. 

Sister MarGARETA WELLER, observing her 
50th anniversary as a deaconess, and seven 
couples observing their golden wedding, 
were guests of honor at the 50th anniver- 
sary of the dedication of St. John’s Church, 
Phoenixville, the Rev. Charles D. Moser 
pastor. Sister Margareta has been con- 
nected with the Rivercrest Preventorium 
for the past 25 years and is a member of 


IN ORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 
An experienced teacher at the head of 
every department 


Fully Accredited 
SCHOOL YEAR OPENS SEPT. 16 
For catalog and information write to the president 
PAUL H. ROTH 
2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Pennsylvania 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 


11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 

7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 

7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 

A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


St. John’s Church. The congregation pre- 
sented her with a purse and named the 
Young Women’s Missionary Society in her 
honor. 

Trinity CuurcH, Lansdale, the Rev. W. 
Paul Reumann pastor, has assumed the 
full support of the Rev. W. Theodore Benze, 
missionary to India. Trinity Church has 
collected $75,000 in preparation for the 
erection of a new building. John H. P. 
Reumann, a son of Pastor and Mrs. Reu- 
mann, graduated from Muhlenberg College 
summa cum laude and will enter the Phila- 
delphia Seminary in the fall. During the 
summer he will do survey work for the 
Board of American Missions. 

HERE AND THERE: Twelve art glass win- 
dows were dedicated in connection with 
the 217th anniversary of Little Zion Church, 
Indianfield, the Rev. Charles F. Brobst 


Hamma Divinity School 


Established in 1845. 

An accredited, well-located seminary, with a 
century of history, an able faculty, a fully- 
cataloged library, and an up-to-date and well- 
rounded curriculum. 


Autumn semester of 1947-48 opens on Septem- 
ber 9, with enlarged faculty. 


Courses leading to the degrees of B.D. and 
S.T.M. 


For catalog or other information address 


Dean E. E. Flack, Springfield, Ohio 


When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REUEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 


REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. 
Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or 
Clybourn St. cars west to Nineteenth St. 


pastor. ... A public address system h 
been installed in the station wagon t 
Rev. Charles A. Reinbrecht will take ba 
with him to China. The system has be 
donated by the Brotherhood of the Ts 
ford-Indianfield parish. . . . St. Michae 
Church, Sellersville, the Rev. Robert 

Horne pastor, reports the establishment 
a two-year program of catechetical instru 
tion and the start of a Couple’s Club. 

chapel, painted and furnished by the Se 
ior Young People of St. Michael’s Churx 
was dedicated June 8 for use in the chur 
school as a junior department and as 
devotional meeting room for small grow 
The church proper is at present being r 
wired in preparation for the installati 
of modern electrical equipment. ... T 
Norristown Conference elected the folloy 
ing officers at its spring meeting: Pre 
ident, the Rev. Charles F. Brobst; secr 
tary, the Rev. Theodore L. Fischer; tree 
urer, the Rev. H. H. Krauss. 


St. John’s, Dravosburg, Gains Mos 
Among Pittsburgh Synod Mission: 


By GeorceE E. Litt 


PirrspurGH—Largest growth of any mi 
sion in Pittsburgh Synod during 1946 w 
that of St. John’s, Dravosburg, the Re 
J. E. Hydinger pastor. Baptized membe 

ship increased by 122 pe 

fa sons, or 31 per cent. TI 
Pennsylvania gain resulted largely fre 
accessions to the confirmed membersh 

The congregation recently authorized t 
securing of an architect for a new chur 
building. The committee recommends 
building in red brick colonial style a 
facilities for seating 208 persons in t 
nave. The first unit, the basement, is 
cost about $9,000 and the entire edifi 
around $73,000. 

High honors in journalism were achiev 
by L. Alex Black, 16-year-old member 
the church and active in Luther Leag 
work of the district and synod. In a n 
tional contest his school paper editor: 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


on him first place over 1,755 other en- 
ants. He plans to enter the ministry. 
THREE PASTORS retire from the active 
)inistry this summer upon termination of 
ng pastorates: June 30, Dr. E. P. Fisher, 
»astor of Bethel Church, Pittsburgh, the 
)ast 25 years. July 1, Dr. C. E. Schweikert, 
astor of the Mercer County pastoral 
narge the past 21 years and altogether 
) years in the ministry. Aug. 1, Dr. W. H. 
‘etrick, pastor of Trinity Church, Con- 
ellsville, the past 27 years. Two of them 
lan to move away, Dr. Fisher to Altoona, 
ad Dr. Hetrick to Scarsdale, N. Y., while 
rr. Schweikert expects to continue his 
esidence at Mercer. 

THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY of ordination of 
ae Rev. A. E. Teichart, pastor of St. Mat- 
new’s, Crafton, was marked May 25. A 
veteran of both world wars and a division 
haplain in World War II, he was the 
peaker this year at three Memorial Day 
bservances—Swissvale, Allegheny Memo- 
ial Park, and Crafton. St. Matthew’s has 
m active group of women who sew every 
veek for Passavant Hospital, Pittsburgh. 
FEW CHURCHES have a pastor as gifted in 
acred music as St. John’s, East Liverpool, 
Yhio. The Rev. P. F. Obenauf’s talent ac- 
ounts largely for the congregation’s two 
ne choirs. Twenty-five of the 36 young 
eople in the youth choir have records of 
erfect attendance at weekly rehearsals and 
ervices over a six-month period. 
| The Luther League is planning an out- 
oor altar for summer vespers and group 
neetings. They invite everyone to bring 
contribution, not money, but a stone, at 
east six inches by four inches. 
 Sunpay morning attendances averaging 

ver 300 for the past eight months, is the 
ecord of English Lutheran Church, 
‘elienople, a congregation of 400 com- 
nuning members. The Luther Leagues 
iave grown to an enrollment of 110 and 
. weekly average attendance of 65. On 
ay 15, this church had paid 121 per cent 
: pf its two-year quota for Lutheran World 

Action, to lead the West Conference. Just 
ik step behind was the near-by congrega- 
: en, at the Old People’s Home which had 
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pafd 120 per cent. The Rev. W. E. Fisher 
is pastor of English Lutheran Church. 

“UNDER THE ENERGETIC LEADERSHIP of Pas- 
tor E. M. Miller, the two congregations of 
the Wilmerding-East McKeesport pastoral 
charge have grown to the degree that it is 
imperative that a pastor be called by each 
congregation.” So reported Synod Pres- 
ident H. R. Shepfer to the synod at its 
last convention. Action was taken approv- 
ing a division of the pastoral charge. 

An unusual feature of the Wilmerding 


NURSES WANTED 


ian 2 nurses for general staff and charge 
wor 
Experienced registered nurses for superin- 
tendents in community hospitals in North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Nebraska, Colorado. 
Students for practical nurses’ training. 
Write: Lutheran Hospitals and Homes Society, 
P. O. Box 1587, Fargo, N. D 


WANTED 


Assistant to Housemother for pre-school chil- 
dren, also Cook or Assistant Cook.—Wartburg 
Orphans’ Farm School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Rev. 
John H. Frenssen, Director. 


HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 


28th Avenue South and East 31st Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
PASTOR—Carl H. Bartsch, D.D. 
Student Assistant—George Lundquist 
ANNOUNCES SUMMER SCHEDULE 


OF SERVICES DURING JULY AND 
AUGU: 


ST 
Two Services 9:00 and 10: ot A. M. 
Church School 9:00 A. 
CELEBRATION OF THE LORD'S. hed Pigs 
First Sunday of each month 8:00 A. 
First Wednesday, 8:00 P. M. 
WELCOME TO OUR SERVICES 


Dye-Fast Sanforized 


Fly-Front 


BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


made of 
Fine Light Weight Pongette Shirting 
All collars sizes, 14-1714 


All sleeves sizes, 32-35 
PLAIN BOSOM, $4.50 
PLEATED BOSOM, $4.95 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 


562 Fifth Ave. New York 19,N. Y. 


congregation is its three Sunday schools, 
two of them branches. This church has 
owned a parsonage for some years, and now 
the East McKeesport congregation has also 
purchased one, at 115 Joseph Street. 

A SPECIAL SERVICE to commission Mr. and 
Mrs. F. B. Irvin for educational work in 
India took place in Zion Church, Greens- 
burg, Dr. J. P. Harman pastor. Mr. Irvin 
will be principal of Andhra Christian Col- 
lege. Conducting the service was Dr. L. A. 
Gotwald, executive secretary of the ULC 
Board of Foreign Missions. 


What Shall I Do? 
Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion (ollege 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 


Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPI1 


Select Moore Gowns for an In- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, Intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rlals. Write for FREE Cholr Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns=—= 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13, Ill. New York 16,N.¥. 


This congregation had supported the 1: 
Rev. A. F. Schmitthenner to the time of ] 
sudden death. Recently the church held 
mortgage-burning service, having paid 
in eight years a $40,000 loan which h 
been scheduled to run for 16 years. 

AN ALTAR cROSS, candlesticks and va: 
were dedicated recently at Old Zion Chur 
near Greensburg, the Rev. F. B. Haer pz 
tor. They were presented by Mr. and M 
J. D. Miller. Another addition to the alt 
is a retable made by Mr. Lawrence Herr: 

First Cxurcu, Washington, Pa., the Ri 
H. B. Ernest pastor, has sold its propert: 
on East Chestnut Street and thereby r 
duced the indebtedness to about $20,0 
The year 1948 will mark the 150th annive 
sary of the beginnings of Lutheranism 
Washington, Pa., and the congregati 
wants to be free of debt for the occasic 

THE CHURCH BUILDING of Grace Chur 
Monongahela, has undergone extensive r 
pairs. Altar vases presented by the Co 

‘Society were dedicated recently. The Rs 
P. L. Schmiedel is pastor. 

“Forty YEARS oF SERVICE to God a 
Man” is the record of the Pittsburgh L 
theran Inner Mission Society now in t 
midst of its annual roll call campais 
Superintendent is the Rev. E. A. Mill 
Institutional pastors are Dr. A. M. Stur 
and the Rev. W. H. Kibler. The socie 
operates a branch in Beaver County and 
industrial branch on Pittsburgh’s Sou 
Side. The budget calls for $66,000 in 19 
to carry on extensive work in homes, hc 
pitals, courts and county institutions. 

THe ALLEGHENY County Council 
Churches has called the Rev. Roland ' 
Johnson, Lutheran pastor, to head its ne 
Social Welfare Department. A $15,000 g 
to the Council opened the way for tl 
work. During his five-year pastorate 
Duquesne (Zion Church, Augusta 
Synod), Pastor Johnson had made exte 
sive studies in social work at Carnes 
Tech and worked with various agenci 
including the Lutheran Inner Mission. 

CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH at St. Stephen 
Erie, dedicated their new altar on Ch 
dren’s Day. 
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00 Expected at Green Lake Camp; 


ine Lake is Site for Next Year 
By Cuartes A. Puts 


Neary 400 younc PEOPLE and adults are 
ected to enroll in the two one-week 
ip schools at Green Lake, July 27-Aug. 

~ , and Aug. 3-9. This marks the 19th year 
't Green Lake. Deans for the two schools 
will be the Rev. Amos G. 

isconsin Streich, Milwaukee, and the 
Rev. Milton C. Johnson, 

eaver Dam. Next year the summer 
chools will be held at Pine Lake, near 
aupaca, where the Wisconsin Confer- 
mee of the Northwest Synod has pur- 
thased a site. A fund-raising project of 

60,000 is before the congregations of the 
Wisconsin Conference and the Wartburg 
$ynod churches located in Wisconsin. 

Sr. Jonn’s, OsHKosu, the Rev. E. R. Wick- 
und pastor, has voted to purchase addi- 
ional property to be used as a parish 
qnouse. Lutheran Day was observed re- 
cently by all National Lutheran Council 
shurches of Oshkosh. 

THE AMERICAN FEDERATION of Lutheran 
Brotherhoods will hold its biennial con- 
vention in Milwaukee, Nov. 14-16. 

Pastor Louis Preut was installed June 8, 
in the Marshall-Waterloo parish. 

Former CHAPLAIN WILLIAM B. Downey 
will be the first pastor of the newly or- 
ganized Fox Point congregation, Milwau- 
kee County. Pastor Downey was chaplain 


of an atomic bomb squadron. Recently he 
conducted the Protestant service of the 
Wisconsin Boys’ State convention held at 
Ripon. 

Two NorTHWESTERN SEMINARY STUDENTS 
are gaining practical experience during the 
summer among the churches of Wisconsin. 
Student John Gerberding is preaching at 
Lancaster and Burton, and Student Robert 
Anderson at Portage. 

“Come Unto Mg,” the new sound-film 
produced by the welfare societies in the 
Wisconsin area, has been completed. Wis- 
consin churches are expected to keep this 
popular film booked solidly. 

Two BEQUESTS figure in the news of the 
month. St. James’, Marinette, received 
$1,000, which will be used to install new 
lighting fixtures. Luther Memorial, Madi- 
son, has received one-half of the estate 
of Miss Josephine Meyer. Pastor Puls was 
named administrator. 

WRIST WATCHES were given Badger pas- 
tors recently. Recipients are Pastor S. H. 
Roth, Neenah, and Pastor C. Alton Piel, 
Reformation, Milwaukee. Both were pre- 
sented on ordination anniversaries. 

Pastor Ropert Grirop, Bailey’s Harbor, 
is the only pastor in America who lives 
in a lighthouse. A lighthouse constructed 
by the U.S. Coast Guard service has been 
transformed into a parsonage. It is still in 
operation. Incidentally, the congregation’s 
new parish paper is called From the Light- 
house. 

Nearty 1,000 men attended the rally of 


350 LUTHERAN CHILDREN 


| | @ from congested areas of Metropolitan New York will 
' have their only chance at health and vacation happiness 
under Christian leadership in God’s out-of-doors this 


summer at Camp Wilbur Herrlich. 


—if good friends and Sunday Schools will help with 
their gifts. Your “fresh-air contribution” is needed by— 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd St., New York City 10 


$100.00 A COT FOR THE SEASON, $50.00 TWO CHILDREN TWO ae 
$25.00 ONE CHILD TWO WEEKS, $12.50 ONE WEEK, $2.00 ONE DA 


25th Anniversary Day at Towners, New York — JULY 26th, 1947 
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the “Lutheran Men of America” held in 
Milwaukee, May 16. Of this number, 219 
were from ULC congregations; 166 from 
the Missouri Synod. Mr. Arthur Grede, 
member of St. Matthew’s, Wauwatosa 
(ULC), is a member of the board of di- 
rectors. 

WISCONSIN CHURCHES are going into the 
final stretch for Lutheran World Action. 
First Church, Sheboygan, was the first con- 
gregation in the synod to meet the two- 
year quota. The Rev. G. B. McCreary is 
pastor. Dr. A. A. Zinck, Redeemer, Mil- 
waukee, reports “about $4,000 for World 
Action.” 

Most REcENT pastor to take to the air is 
the Rev. L. Glenn Cloninger, Waukesha, 
who broadcasts over station WAUX. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY SELLING 


Christian Greeting Cards 


Individuals and organizations are earning plenty of money 
with our superb, rapid selling line of Christmas, Every- 
day, Birthday, Getwell and Personal Notes box assort- 
ments. Lovely cards both with and without the Bible 
texts. Learn about our unique FREE BONUS PLAN which 
adds dollars to your profits. Quick sales! Nice profits! 
Send for full particulars — TODAY! 


SCRIPTURE GPEETING CARD COMPANY 


Rov 9342 Dept 15 - Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y. 


LLOYDLA..POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking 110 f i 
1837 forthe church and clergy L947 


COX SONS & VINING, Ine. 


131 Eost 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP of Pastor Milton 
Johnson, the Beaver Dam Pastors’ Cour 
was host to the physicians of the co 
munity. A panel discussion was held. 

THe Wisconsin Sunday School Assoc 
tion will hold its annual convention Se 
11-12 at Trinity Church, Appleton, + 
Rev. C. H. Zeidler pastor. The Rev. C. 
Burmeister, Elkhorn, is president. 

THE 49TH CONVENTION of the Luth 
League was held at Appleton, June 29- 
Theme of the convention was “From D 
cipleship to Leadership.” Mr. Garfi 
Raymond, Waterloo, Ontario, was the r 
tional league representative. Registrat 
showed 162 in attendance. New offic 
are: Paul Nelson, Wauwatosa, preside 
Beatrice Harris, Beloit, vice preside 
Greta Johnson, Appleton, recording sec! 
tary; William Liska, Milwaukee, « 
responding secretary; Audrey Bland, W 
Allis, treasurer. Pastor Harold Carls 
Fort Atkinson, was named adviser. 

VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS were held 
practically all the Wisconsin churche: 
some for the first time. Among these we 
the schools at Mukwanago and Durham 

Wisconsin LUTHERANS took pride in 1 
dedication of the new dormitory at Cz 
thage College, for J. K. Jensen, syn 
treasurer,- was general chairman, and t 
Rev. Kenneth Hurst, Racine, was cha’ 
man of the steering committee. 


Pastor’s Wife and Son 
Killed in Motor Crash 


Mrs. Wallace Livers, 32, and her si 
Richard, jaged four, were killed in a ca 
truck accident near Fremont, Nebr., Jv 
1. They were the wife and son of the Ri 
Wallace S. Livers, pastor of Unity Chur 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Injured in the crash were Walle 
Livers, Jr., seven, and Margaret Whittec 
five, daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. Geor 
Whittecar of First Church, Tulsa, Ok 
Fourth occupant of the car, Ruth Whitt 
car, eight, was not injured. The Whitt 
cars were visiting in Hooper, Nebr., at t 
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ne of the accident. Mrs. Whittecar is a 

‘ter of Pastor Livers. 

‘Mrs. Livers was the daughter of Mr. and 

vs. A. E. Hecker of Hooper. 

» ~funeral services were conducted July 3, 

‘Grace Church, Hooper, the Rev. Paul M. 
Freese pastor. Pastor Whittecar of- 

Yiated. Interment was in Hooper. 
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Amelia M. Kahse 
Mrs. Amelia Messall Kahse, wife of Dr. 
, T. Kahse, retired pastor of Trinity 
nurch, Sidney, Nebr., died May 28, in 
iid, Okla. She and her husband moved to 
aid following his retirement in 1945. Mrs. 
ahse was born in Hanover, Kan., in 1873. 
Surviving, in addition to her husband, 
e two children by a previous marriage, 
_yrs. P. A. Henry of Hugo, Okla., and Vic- 
x R. Messall of Washington, D. C.; three 
.=epchildren, Luther W. Kahse of Kelso, 
‘ash; Paul Fees Kahse of Eugene, Ore.; 
ad Mrs. James Lee Jeune of Eunice, La.; 
vo brothers, August Jaedicke of Hanover, 
_an., and Oscar L. Jaedicke of Enid; and a 
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God’s word throughout the world. 


--A GREAT DOOR...IS OPEN 


LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 
IN CHICAGO 


Our new, enlarged quarters and strong faculty enable us, as 
never before, to provide sound Bible training for young people 
who wish to take part in the consecrated work of spreading 


TUITION FREE! 


sister, Mrs. Clara Dowling of Pecos, Tex. 

A floral tribute was sent to her funeral 
by President and Mrs. Harry Truman. 
Victor Messall was the president’s cam- 
paign manager when he was elected vice 
president. Dr. J. C. Hershey of Fremont, 
Nebr., officiated at the funeral. 


William L. Scheding 

Dr. William L. Scheding, pastor emeritus 
of Mt. Tabor Church, Syracuse, N. Y., died 
suddenly June 28, at the age of 65. 

Born in Berlin, he came to America in 
1906. He was a graduate of Midland Col- 
lege and Western Seminary. His first par- 
ish was in the cattle ranch area of western 
Nebraska. In 1908 he accepted a call to 
Medford, Wis., where he passed many hours 
in lumber camps. There he became one of 
the first scoutmasters and scout commis- 
sioners in the country. Sometimes he 
preached in four churches or missions as 
pastor among Norwegian, Slovak, German 
and English Lutherans. 

In Nebraska the post office was named 


Rev. Allen R. Blegen, 
Dean 


With no tuition charge for our specialized subjects and with inexpensive books, your 
work along the road as a Christian Disciple can easily be started. Systematic Bible train- 
ing and radio opportunities through student Gospel broadcasts makes ideal preparation 
for Missionary work. Classes day or evening. Co-educational. G. I. Training. 


BIBLE CAMP, August 24, through Labor Day 


Write for full particulars. Address 
Allen R. Blegen—Dean, Suite 1201, 4754 W. Washington St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


for him and many cowboys, ranchers and 
others got their mail at Scheding, Nebr. 
In 1916 he was called to the wheat farm- 
ing community at Glasco, Kan., and was 
volunteer pastor at U.S. Army Camp Funs- 
ton. Soon afterward he was appointed 
western director of the National Lutheran 
Council. In 1921 he organized committees, 
spoke in many cities and communities 
throughout the West, and raised money 
for relief work in Russia. 

In 1922 he went to Russia as a relief 
commissioner, helping to feed several mil- 
lion persons and working for reconstruc- 
tion. He traveled extensively throughout 
Russia and worked also to hold together 
thousands of Lutherans in that country. 
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CAVER BROOK 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Care- 
free Days... Fun or Rest. 2,000- 
Acre Mountain Estate. Lake. 
Beach. All Sports. Riding. Tennis. 
Bicycling. Movies. Greyhound or 
Martz Bus direct. Excellent R. R. 
service. Car peg Lu- 
theran Services. $33 Weekly. 


N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 
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1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$300 t¢ %600 


$5.00 to $8.50 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 


14 East 28™St. 
New Yorn 16,N.Y. 


Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 
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He was called to Mt. Tabor Chur 
Syracuse, in February 1925. His resign 
tion from that church, submitted last Ja 
uary, took effect on Easter. He was th 
made pastor emeritus. In addition to I 
widow, Mrs. Julia Scheding, he leaves thr 
sons, Win, Paul, and William Schedir 
and one daughter, Mrs. Ruth S, Dyer. 

Funeral services were held in Mt. Tab 
Church. The Rev. Viggo Swenssen, pre 
ident of Central Conference, preached t 
sermon; the Rev. George Deitrick and t 
Rev. Donald Prigge assisted. Interme 
was at Woodlawn Cemetery. 


E. F. Sterz 

A service of commemoration for the la 
Rev. E. F. Sterz, 52, pastor of St. Ma 
thew’s Church, Hanover, Ontario, Can., f 
17 years, was held in the church June 
Participating were the Rev. R. B. Geelhaz 
president of Hanover Conference; the Re 
M. Stockman, secretary of conference; 1! 
Rev. E. J. Fischer, vice president of co! 
ference; and the Rev. G. F. Durst, supp 
pastor. 

Pastor Sterz died April 25, following 
long illness. He attended the 30th annive 
sary of his ordination earlier this year a1 
was granted a leave of absence to go 
Milwaukee where he planned to enter 
hospital. His death occurred in Milwauke 

Born in Watertown, Wis., he was a gra 
uate of Northwestern College and a Li 
theran seminary at Milwaukee. Past 
Sterz came to Canada in 1928. He hi 
served on the Canadian committee of 1] 
World Council of Churches, the board 
governors of Waterloo College, and tl 
home mission committee of Canada Syno 

Funeral was conducted by Dr. A. . 
Zinck of Milwaukee, and the Rev. H. | 
Binhammer of Wellesley, Ontario. 


ULC CALENDAR 


AUGUST 

31-Sept. 1. Women's Missionary Society, Nor 
Carolina Synod. Lenoir Rhyne C 
lege and St. Andrew's Chure 
Hickory 
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Treasurer s Records 


“| Practical Bookkeeping 
\ For Your Congregation.... 


Ready NOW! In time to start your 
i new fiscal year with the newest 
; method of keeping church treasurer's 
, and financial secretary’s records 


Applicable to the small mission or to the large 
“congregation, the complete LUCID LL Record is divided 


amount and method of individual pledge, all monies re- 

ceived and disbursed by the congregation as well as a com- 
™) pact statement of the congregation’s cash balance and 
‘expenditures. 


ti This three-way system of keeping church financial 

) records assures accuracy, a complete accounting of monies 

) and a systematized procedure. In addition, it simplifies 

‘ preparation of quarterly statements to members and 

monthly financial reports to the church council including 

f budget standing, as well as the preparation of the annual 
treasurer's report. 


Write ‘the Branch Nearest, You Each LUCID LL Record Book is furnished 


UNITED LUTHERAN ey, ae sa pert he? pene 
work sheets to fit your individu , in- 

PUBLICATION dex sheets and complete instructions. Prices 
HOUSE begin at $8 for 200 names. There's a LUCID 


LL Record Book to meet your needs! Write 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Chicago II Columbia 3, S. C. for further details. : 
Pittsburgh 22 Baltimore | Start your Fiscal Year with LUCID! 
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in CONCLUSION 


IN A LITTLE HOTEL ROOM in Holland I 
am trying to write a story of what hap- 
pened at the meeting in Lund. 

The Lund assembly was the most in- 
tensely important meeting I ever at- 
tended or ever expect to attend. But I 
can’t yet put down on paper what it 
really was. It was something under 
the surface, in the revelation of how 
thin-faced, tired-eyed Christians in 
Europe in 1947 look toward a dark fu- 
ture with quiet and joy because they 
have discovered the real Christian faith. 


NEWS OF THE LUND ASSEMBLY is very 
simple: 175 accredited delegates from 
24 countries, and about 400 visitors, 
spent a week in a little town in southern 
Sweden. They adopted a constitution 
for a Lutheran World Federation—a 
great event, but one which had been 
long expected. They elected Prof. 
Anders Nygren president of the federa- 
tion for the next five years. 

There were several noble services in 
the 12th-century Lund cathedral, more 
“high church” than anything Americans 
attempt. Most of the time of the as- 
sembly was spent in group meetings for 
discussion of various messages regard- 
ing the Lutheran understanding of the 
truth in a confused world. 

At one evening meeting there was a 
greeting from a spokesman for each of 
the 24 countries, circling the globe, 
which were represented at the Lund 
assembly. On another evening Bishop 
Eivind Berggrav of Norway and Bishop 
Hanns Lilje of Germany described their 
experiences in the war years. They 
were notable prisoners of the Nazis. 

Some difficulty about language was 
experienced at Lund. About two-thirds 
of those at the assembly could under- 
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stand English, and about two-thirds | 
understood German. Most nee 
were made in one of these languages | 
and translated into the other. Those | 
who did not know both languages 
missed a lot. q 


AND WHEN I HAVE FINISHED reporting | 
these things, I have still not told why | 
this was a great assembly. I have not - 
pictured what was genuinely deep and 
dramatic. It was like standing in the | 
quiet center of a whirlwind, where there - 
is stillness in the midst of raging de-- 
struction. 

I have seen the ruins of Germany 
during the past month, ruins not only 
of hundreds of thousands of buildings | 
but of millions of souls. I have seen 
tension, privation, and uncertainty in 
England, France, and Holland. I have 
talked with people from Poland, Hun-— 
gary, and Italy. Everybody in Europe’ 
seems to be waiting for something to 
happen; they don’t know what. Rumors > 
travel about and cause people to pack 
up and try to go somewhere; they don’t 
know where. 

To satisfy the restless urgency, many 
people have flung overboard their old - 
principles. Merely to stay alive, they 
have to do things they know are seri- 
ously wrong. Among these restless peo- | 
ple there are the true Christians, who 
have had to dig down to the rock-bot- 
tom foundation of life, and build up | 
from there. It is a revelation to know 
what such people are thinking. 

I have faith in what God can do with 
a tiny minority when it is absolutely 
faithful. And at Lund there was some 
of that minority, who may yet kindle 
a great light in a dark world. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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that challenge theological thinking 
that deepen Christian convictions 


seer eer read more this summer 


The Divine Imperative 
by Emil Brunner $6.50 


One of the world’s foremost theologians discusses today’s 
moral confusion. In THE DIVINE IMPERATIVE he gives 
an analysis of the nature of good, showing why the 
Christian faith, as understood by the Protestant Re- 
formers, provides the only true approach and answer to 
the ethical problem. 


The Divine-Human Encounter 
by Emil Brunner $2.50 


Nels F. S. Ferre has said, “The DIVINE-HUMAN EN- 
COUNTER is important because it treats with radical 
challenge the burning modern question of the Church 
as an institution.’”’ This is one of five Brunner books 
originally published in Europe and now made available 
to American readers. 


George MacDonald: An Anthology 
Giver, by C. S. Lewis $1.50 


Remember George Macdonald in “The Great Divorce’’? 

Macon oad In that book Macdonald’s spirit was Lewis’ guide when 

the members of the excursion got off the bus in Heaven. 

George Macdonald, however, was the real person and, 

though Lewis never met him, he feels deeply indebted to 

i¢ peur this nineteenth century Scotch minister. Here are ex- 

cerpts from Macdonald’s work which Lewis considers 
most important. 


EEE Serr rr ed read more this summer msosesaccssscccccccaseseecesccea 


ORDER FROM YOUR NEAREST BRANCH STORE 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 
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Under the Caress of Lovely Trees 


THEY walk, talk, dream dreams, see visions. | 


As they walked, frustrations seemed to leave, ignorance departed, 
there came new light— the intricacies of science, mathematics, the 
tongues of other peoples, philosophy, new expression through speech, 
music, art. And they learned to live with others in a Christian way. 
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—a portrayal of Christian life at College is now available u 
Luther League and other/church groups. No charge excep 
for postage. 


Filmed at Carthage College by John W. Gable, this 16 mm 
silent color film may be reserved by writing Religious Filn 
Service, 5121 W. Devon Ave., Chicago. 


ERLAND NELSON, President CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 
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